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N York Express 
ROM MR. CLAY 
md eco., Virginia, 1} 


aving 
g of the course taken by 
on the 


them to 


aboli- 
having communicated 


e following answer :-— 


25th May, 1539. 


\ d the letter which you 
me, transmitting a copy 
1 meeting of the Whigs of 

" y held 
y fee] that they have placed 
flaiiernug upou my capacily, 
which | have been able to 
real vistaction to iearn 
poate to obtain their appro- 
u to communicate to those 





my respeetiul and 





prior to the last, I pre- 
Senate, touching the sostiu- 


Slavery, embracing all the principles 
: the maintenance of which 
o th ecurny of property, 


rem of general government, and 
of the Union. At the last 


Ultra abolitionists had pre- 





{ 1 new and aiarmimng as} t 
exertions to 0 | persua- 
' co nees of slaveh i 


rod politics, as they orig- 


' { es and 











to be their intention, they had openly 
3» to enter into the peli il 

who did not adopt their 

them, to foree their prin p! s 

id of the ballot-box. It requir- 

to a ro the frightful conse- 

, esult from this ehan their 
icceed, The Union would be 

t, and finally broken into 

! ight, refore, at the last session 
table to warn the country of their 

{ hence the speech which has 
pprobation of the Whigs af 

| 11s but an expansion of the 
in the resolations of the previous 


st happy ut it should con- 
arresting the mad career of 
i towards pre he 








guaranty of all the 
‘ 
u ¢ chat Unwa, there is not a soli- 
nterpreted and fairly administer- 
wy interte rence of Congress with 


exists in the United States. 
which does 
treat slaves as property, or 
security of that property. The 
representation in the popular 


subject, 


lawful 








‘ establishes a ratio founded upon 
{ existence of slavery; and in the 
t taxes among the states, slaves 

iwfal property. On the occasion 


' 4 


lirect tax, to prosecute the late 
slaves were taxed by Congress 
rietors pani the tax accordipg- 
et ectlires the vercuccr uf fe 
ir pocont rs, of course, admits that 
vy, and was intended to pre- 
among the States. I have 
ise and deep regret, that 
this conservative 


even merito- 


not only that 
\ ’ t that itis 
Meritorious to violate an express 
on whieh many of Us 
re bound faithtully to sup- 
United States, who ob- 
‘onstitution, may elude 
sfied with other 





are 





the 





megual | wt to violate 


ihe sacred instrument would be 


} ’ > 
them; and uni- 


sequence, 
entlemen, in most of what you 
present condition of our public 
plating it, there is much to depress, 
say much also to animate and encour- 
atriot, and to stimulate his most en- 
" New and alarming princip! 
and exte ! 
nirodaced into the gencral 
I have witnessed their 





es, da 


abuses corrip- 


es, great . 
acl 





MministYya- 


few last years 
yrotuand regret and deep mortification. 
espair are never to be indulged as 





r fate of the Republic. An enlightene d 
le require only to be convinced of 

flicacious remedy ; and this con- 
if upon them, in spite of all tt e 
> been made, and are making to de- 








iy them. 
: you, gentlemen, cordially, for the friendly 
nanner in which you have executed the 
4 to you by the Whigs of Nanse- 
t you to be assured of the sentiments 
iand regard with which, | arm, faithially, 
Your trend and ob’t serv’t, 
HW. CLAY. 
H. P. Goodwin, and 


ris an incomplete epitome of the 
vuthor on the 7th of February last, 
documents— 


sis ib ihe 


U. States. These 

e jetter—mark a solemn er 
miy The prio iple s they contain, 
| disearded, will soon force the United 
ion of distraction, oppression, and 
10 one of them ever experienced 

mt. And thev will spread a most 








| sun of universal freedoin. 
io examine these principles, in the 
tion to the rights, duties, and 
race. And we ask it for no 
tion, but that we may all be 

y, and reasonable conviction, 
unite together, in eflorts the 


rted, to pluck up the drown- 
mm the abyss of a bottom- 
in. 


: ' 
shire pentine:. 


A , Lecture in your Town 

ek, deli \ erzyman from Maine, 
stood. Th ¢ theme was the worn 
a ar rdmitted doctrine, 


il right to property in his fellow- 
\ ed and unjust 


tSiavery in eel 
© 4 se 0) 2 jure. tne orator, as u 


y the Albany mvention, called 

these truths to carry the prin- 

aud yote for no one not jn favor of 
immediate emancipation’ — ft strock 

ier odd, that we should be tus jastructed 


mak- 
ate subject?) Dhespeak- 
sposed every body¥ ta the free 
iavery,—the pripeiple—-bait he 


Are we not capab's e 





+} 1! 
Mid Util 


Pi 
s 





jusion, that all whe« 
anti-siavery pe 
‘ass—1.€. Were saver) 
taiked about ‘scoundrels,’ 
2inis that men would vote for Whig of 
andulates, nominated without icierence 
lt does appear to Me, that 
g just fast 
rown cause. He argued the im- 
© of disseminating his principles in the tree 
rom the supposed fact, that as the slaves in- 
r privileges were necessarily abridged, 
tightened; but the fact is, this abridg- 
* pt » and the enactment of new and more 
‘NWs, art solely in consequence of the dissemi- 
ot w anti-slavery doctrines, supposed to 
a2 se tebe on in the South. Of this I have not 


LO 


> sage con 





Den, 1B 
connec 





¥ qguesuon, 


se lecturers are going ahead 





A 


a. the lectarer, when replying to the threat of 
sa 08 the Union from the South, contended that 
& my we preposterous, because by the compact we 
logy yt were bound to assist them im putting 

~ SHV insurrections! Now the truth is, the 


_ “S$ Must increase in a ratio to bring about a popu- 


“08 of three blacks at least to one white, before, in , 


7 
Po ary of things, the white population would be 


bodily fear—(unless in particular districts, 





where, os at this moment, the slaves vastly outnum- | 
ber the whites)—and the idea of Noithern belp is held | 
in perfect Coutempt > Suuth. H 


State 6 





vare, 


rinciples 


Noone can : facts, lan without | 
being charged with proeslavery p tis the | 
voeation of these gentlemen. But I have been taught 
to believe, and do believe, tat unless we are prepered 
to dissolve this happy Union, we have no right to rail | 
agaimstthe Surth in this manner. We have the right | 


to reason with the South—to urge them to wipe away 
this Sain upon the American escuicheon—to convince | 
the siave States that itis their duty as Christians, as } 


philanthropists, iamediately so set about this work— | 
jan ! to eonvinee them, too, that it is their highest inter- | 
est—10 show them that slaves are but deferred stock, | 
|; Which in time will reap them an interest of 100 per | 
cent. of misery, bloodshed and desolatim. The South | 
jare now told, by the new resolutions, that we at the ; 
i North are gaing to the ballut-box to, as the lecturer } 
ivowed, alter the Consutution, and by dint of votes in 

Concre force 
very standard ? 


the South to come up to the anti-sla- 
Are the people prepared for support 
ing these principles! I do not believe it, any more 
than | believe that Jess than 99-100ths of the popula- | 
tion in the free States are opposed to the principle of 
slavery—the property of man in man. 





| 
CHESHIRE. | 
} 


ANTI-SLAVERY. aa 


From Zion’s Watchman. 





MR. GARRISON—ABOLITION—NON-RESISTANCE. } 


Mr. Editor,—Wiuh your permission, 1 wish to say | 








i few ras, through your columns, in reply to some | 
,of the arguments advanced by Mr. Garrison, in the} 
Liberator of June 28, in answer to Mr. Birney. It is 





=¢ 





efend Mr. Birney, for he is capable 
iimselt, so far as he has truth on his side; 


not ny purpe 


of dete hiding 
aud if he has imbibed some errors, it would net only 
be ; pel { » undertake to defend them, 


} 
i 


a hopeless work fur met 
e in Which conscience and God furbid me to en- } 





Slavery Society 
that they 
ot none-re 
} 
} 


that T wish to defend, by showing, 
ire at variance with Mr. Garrison's theory 
tance, and that he reasons fallaciousiy 
to reconcile them. My inquiry ts 
not, are Mr. G’s non-resistance principles right or | 
wrong ¢ but do they agree or disagree with the doc- | 
jtrines of the American Anti-Slavery Society ? 

Mr. G. says, ‘The nou-resistance theory | s} embod- 
ied in the anti-slavery constitution and declaration of 
sentiment’ This remark he founds upon the follow- 
ing language iw the declaration of sentiment. In 
speaking of the patriots of the revolution, the authors 
vf the declaration say :— ! 






| when 


1@ alliempts 


‘ Their principles led them to wage war against | 
their oppressors, and to spill human blood like water. 
Ours forbid the doing of evil that good may come, and 





lead us to reject, and toentreat the oppressed to reject, | 
the use or all carnal weapons for deliverance trom 
bondage.’ 

On this Mr. G. remarks: 





| condemnation of the 
conduct of those who achieved the independence ot 
this country.’ 


‘ Here is strong and emphatic 


Tadmit that the language is strong and emphatic, 
but 1 sirikes me that its strength and emphasis is not 
so much designed to fasten condemnation upon the he- 
roes of the revolution, as to mark the contrast between 
the two great struggies, the first between this and the 
mother « ‘ wah slavery and ev" 

on ; the first was an army of heroes waging a war 
with sword in hand, the second is a war waged by | 
moralists christians and christian churches; the first 
was a war of blood, the second is to bea bloodless war. 
carried on by the power of truth and argument. But 
it is suid, ‘our principles forbid the doing of evil that) 
good may come.’ Trae, but this docs not say that} 
our fathers did evil that good might come, but rather 
that we should be doing evil that good might come 
were we to resort to the same measures, to free the } 
slaves, that our fathers did to free themselves; but | 
this does not involve Mr. G's non-resistance notions, 
for men may firmly believe, that in a given case, it | 
would be wrong to resert to arms to obtain our rights, | 
without even giving up the common notions of the 
right of war. Could our fathers have obtained their 
independence without a resort to arms, then were they 
wrong in shedding biood, even admitting that war 
jmay be right. So men, believing that the slaves may | 
be emancipated without bloodshed, may declare a re- 
sort toarms wrong, that it would be doing evil that 
good may come, without embracing the non-resistance 
theory; indeed, they may firmly beheve at the very 
moment of making such declaration, that it would be 

ght for the slaves to resort to arms and blood, were \ 
here a hope of success in such an effort, and no hope 
of liberty in any other way. ‘The question is, what 
did the authors of the anti-slavery declaration mean ? | 
and that they may have meant no more than I sup- 
j pose, ts clear, from the fact that there are at this mo- 
‘ment. thousands in the abolition ranks, who would be 
{loud against a resort to arms, under the circumstances, 
jto free the slaves, who are equally loud in their ap- 
\ of the deeds of our fathers, and who are sull 

if need he, against Mr. G’s non-resistauce 


vevermee yy Obes temaon 














4 
louder, 
jtheory. 
' ‘has far I have met with Mr. G. in his strongest po- 
}Sition, and it does appear to me, that I have, to say the | 
least, thrown up the breast-work of probability against | 
ibis strong fortress. 1 will now compare this view, 
which I have given, with other parts of the document, | 
land what is now probable will grow into the bulwarks | 
lof certain demonstration, against which his engines 
will batter to no purpose. Jt is a settled principle, that 
every document is to be so construed as to make its 
) parts consistent with each other, provided it will admit 
jof such construction. Let us, then, look at other parts 
of the document. In the preamble to the constitution 
of the American A. 8. Society, we have these words : 
| ‘Whereas, slavery is contrary to the principles of 
{natural justice, of our republican form of government, 
and of the Christian religion,’ 
Here the principles of natural justice, our republican 
form ef government, and the christian religion are laid 
' side by side in the foundation, upon which the consti- 
iution of the American Anti-Slavery Society is built. | 
Does this look as though its authors believed all hu- 
man government to be of the devil? j 





| 
| 
; 
} 
| 
} 
} 
t 
{ 
| 
| 


In the declara- | 
tion of sentiment we have these words :— 


ithey are not bound to resort to the ballot-box. 


Here 


| change, thas: 








| Congress; 


jthe polls.’ 


It is the constitution and doetrines of the Anti- | 


Psuit! 


‘for himself, thus : 


On this Mr. G. remarks as follows: ‘ 

‘ Abolitionists are bound to influence Congress, not 
to create, or assist in creating Congress. Therefore, 
It is 
only to the eration, but not to the exercise of an in- 
tiuence, that power is necessary.’ 

Mr. G. misapprehended the questions, Ignora- 
tio Elenchi. The question is not, are abolitionists 


} bound to create Congress? but can they vote so as to 


influence Congress, which influence he admits they 
are bound toexert. Itis evident that Mr. G. believes 


{that Congress may be influenced by voting, for he in- 


sists that those, who can vote with a good conscience, 
should vote with reference to this subject. New, supe 
pose, as he says, that voiing is enly necessary to the 
creating of Congress. and still he has gamed nothing 
in the argument by this flourish, since the creating 
power may be so exercised as to influence Congress, 
As Mr. G.has been very logical in his argument, I 
hepe he will not refuse his own currency by way of 
Congress may be influenced by voung; 
nists are bound by the constitution to influence 
therefore abolitionists are bound to vote. 

But Mr. G. attempts to escape this conclusion by 
proving that Congress may be miluenced in some othe 
er way. The following, which he calls a short syllo- 
gism, is his argument :— 

‘To endeavor to influence Congress is required by 
But Congress may be 





hinfluenced, independent of political action at the polls. 
; Therefore, such action is not required by the Consti- 
} tation,’ 


Here Mr G. is guilty of the same sophism as the 
one just noticed above. it does not go to prove the 
puint at issue, but something else. The defect lies in 
the second proposition, which affirms that ‘ Congress 
inay be influenced, independent of political action at 
To make the argument sound, this propo- 
sition Should assert that Congress cannot be influenced 
hy political action at the polls, and then it would contain 
the conclusion, that ‘such action is not required,’—but 
ow the conclusion is not contained in the proposition, 
there being no argument between abolitionists being 





{capable of influencing Congress in some other way, 


and their not being bound to influence Congress in 
this way. Bat the second proposition does contain 
another conclusion, which, if pat in the place of the 
one which Mr.G. has drawn from it, will make the 
argument sound. The proposition, ‘Congress can be 
intluenced, independent of political action at ihe polls,’ 
contains the conclusion, that abolitionists are bound 
to pursue such other action, by which Congress may 
be influenced, independent of political action at the 


| polls, since the first proposition asserted that abolition- 


tists are bound toinfluence Congress. Jn this form the 
argument is conclusive, thus :—* To endeavor to ine 


{ fluence Congress is required by the Anti-Slavery Con- 


stituuon., But Congress may be influenced, indepen- 
dent of political action at the polls.’ Therefore, the 
Anti-Slavery Constitution requires something more 
than political action at the polis. Thus it is seen that 
Mr. G. in attempting to prove that abolitionists are not 


‘bound to act politically at the polls, has, excepting the 


misstatement in the words of his conclusion, proved 
that they are bound to do something else! Glorious re- 
I have only to reply, ‘these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone.” The 
Anti-Slavery Constitution requires us to influence Con- 
«ress in every lawfal way in which it can be done, 
and hence Mr. G. reasons fajlacionsly, when he argues 
that we are not bound to do it in any pari ular way. 
. se fey YO MeN ote SUMIe GLuet Way ibe pre~- 
amble to the Constitution says :— 

‘ Whereas we believe we owe it to the oppressed, to 
our fellow-citizens who hold slaves, toour whole coan- 
try, to posterity, and to God, to do all that is lawfally 
in our power to bring about the extinction of siavery.’ 

Political action at the polls is lawfally within our 
power ;—therefore, we must ‘believe that we owe it 
to the oppressed,’ &c. to act politically at the polls, 
‘to bring abont the extinction of slavery’ 

Lest Mr. G. still adhere to his ‘short syllegism,’ 
which is hardly possible, I will bring it once more to 
the test, and see how perfectly it will overthrow itself. 
The argumentis: ‘ To endeavor to influence Congress 
is required by the Anti-Slavery Constitution. But 
Congress may be influenced, independent of political 
action atthe polls. Therefore, such action is not re- 
quired by the Constitution.’ 

How, then, can Congress be influenced, ‘indepen- 
dent of political action’ at the polis? Mr. G. answers 
* Congress can be influenced by pe- 
titions, remonstrances, facts and arguments.’ Now, 
suppose some one to object to this method of influenc- 
ing Congress, and he will only have to apply Mr. G.’s 
argument to make his objection good, thus: * Congress 
may be influenced, independent of petitions, remon- 
strances, facts and arguments. Therefore, this mode 
of action is not required by the Constitution.” Thus 
Mr. G.’s ‘snort syllogism’ falls back upon its aathor, 








j}earrying away his entire balwark of defence, nor can 


he escape it; he may propose what method of influ- 


fencing Congress he pleases, and his own argument 
{will meet him on the spot, with its assertion, ‘ Con- 


gress may be iniluenced independenet of such measures, 
letthem be what they may, and with its conclusion, 
‘therefore such action is not required by the Constitu- 
tion’ He has thas planted his argument upon a posi- 
tion that commands the entre field of combat, and 
when plied by the hands of his opponents, will drive 
him from every retreat, compelling him to give up ev- 
ery duty as matter of Constitutional obligation, or to 
come up like a man and spike his own cannon. 

Mr. G.’s distinction between inileencing Congress, 
and creating Congress, is equally failacious and useless 
\o his cause, tor the influence which the Anti-Slavery 
Constitution proposes to exert over Congress, us clear- 
ly involves governmental responsibilities as voting 
does. Mr. G. says: 

‘To influence AN EXISTING Bopy is one thing; to be 
@ participant in creating SUCH BODY, Is another, and 
very different thing.’ 

Whether this be true or false, must depend upon the 
nature of the influence proposed to be exerted. To 
show this, we will give two cases as illustrations :— 
Suppose, then, one class of men, by voting, create a 
Congress, believing it right to have a Congress to 
make laws, &c. Another class of men, believing it 
wrong to create a Congress by voting, come forward 
and influence this Congress to dissolve and thus put 
an end to the associate and legislative existence which 


t iets daiae ‘ : . - 
line More than fifiy-seven years have elapsed, since |e other class has given them; in such case I admit 
ja band of patriots convened in this place, to devise | that to create and to influence are things widely differing 


measures for the deliverance of this country from ®/ from each other. 


foreign yoke. * * * Atthe sound of their trumpet- 


But suppose one class of men create 
a Congress for the purpose of having them make laws 


| . 
jcall, three millions of people rose up as from the sleep | for the government of the people, and then, another 
| 


of death, and rushed to the strife of blood ; deeming it 


} more glorious to die instantly as freemen, than desira- | 


| ble to live one hour as slaves. They were few in 
number—poor in resources ; but the honest convictiun 
lthat Truta, 3vsTice, and RiGur were on their side, 
made them invincible,’ 
| This does not look to me like bestowing a ‘strong 
jand emphatic condemaation ’ upon those who achieved 
the independence of this country, as Mr. G. says, 
another part of this declaration does. They are term- 
jed a band of patriots, with an honest conviction that 
; they had truth, jastice and right on their side, but Mr. 
| Gs theory would pronoance them a band of murderers. 
The declaiation continues: 
| *We have met together for the achievement of an 
enterprise, without which that of our fathers is incom- 
} plete 
| This isan acknowledgement of the work of our 
\fathers as far as KM goes, and represents it as only 
needing the abolition of slavery to render it complete ; 
ut according to Mr. G's theory, the work of our fath- 
hers was all wrong, and instead of being rendered com- 
}pleie by the abolition of slavery, it is to be wholly 
werthrown. The declaration says, again, of those 
whe achieved cur independence— 
| ©¥n ouri:y of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in de- 
jcisi@a of purpose, in intrepidity of action, in steadfast- 
ness of faith, in sincerity of spirit, we would not be in- 
ferior them.’ 

Does this look like ‘ strong and emphatic conpEmNna- 
rios’ af those who achieved the independence of this 
gountry ? So far from it, that the founders of the 
Amerieap Anti-Slavery Society —Mr. Garrison among 
the rest—ared no more than to vie with them for an 
equally im purity of motive, steadfastness of faith, and 
sincerity of spirit, In the second article of the consti- 
tution, we have the following language: 

‘The soc-ety ili also endeavor, in a constitutional 
way, to influesce Congress to pat an end to the domes- 
tic slave-trade, and to abolish slavery in all those por- 
uions of our common country, which come under its 
control,’ y ; : r. 


Se 





{class comes forward and influences this Congress to 
|exercise their legislative functions, by passing laws 
which involve the entire principle of goverament. and 
I maintain that to create and to influence are works, 
lin principle, precisely alike. For a man to refuse to 
{vote on the ground that no man or set of men have a 
right t9 exercise governmental authority, and then 
iturn round, afier a Congress has been elected by the 
votes of others, and attempt to influence such Con- 
| gress to do any thing which amounts to an actual gov- 
lernment of the people, is a kind of inconsistency, 
which constitutes one of the mysteries in the opera- 
tions and conclusions of a reasonable mind. That 
such is the case with Mr.G,I will show, after first no- 
ticing his illustrations on the subject. He says :— 
‘T may endeavor to influence his holiness the Pope, 
no longer to grant sinful indulgences; but I am under 


{no obligation to endorse ihe righifulness of his author- 


pity.’ 
jt) 

This is true, bat to make it parallel to petitioning 
Congress, on-the subject of slavery, we must suppose 


that the underclergy are sciling sinful indulgences on 
their own responsibility, and that Mr. G. endeavors to 
influence his holiness the Pope to interpose his author- 
ity, and stop the sale of such indulgences by a deerce 
enforced by penal sanctions. Wouid he not, then, vit- 
tually endorse the rightfulness of his authority ? 

Mr. G. says again :— 


‘I may-supplicate a milttary chieftain not to devas- 
tate a village, but this would not be sanctioning his 
murderous vocation.’ 

True, but to make it parallel to the case in question, 
we ‘must suppose that one portion of the inhabiants of 
such village is oppressing and rioting upon the spoils 
another portion, and that Mr. G. supplicates his mili- 
tary chieftain to come ia, clad in the habiliments of 
war, and pat down the oppressor and deliver the op- 
pressed. ould he not, then, sanction his murderous 
vocation ? Fee : - 

That the above is a correct view of the subject, fol- 
lows from the nature of the influence which 
slavery constitution proposes to exert over 





{and from the nature of the work it proposes influenc- 
jing Congress todo, We do not merely ask Congress 
ito cease to do wrong; but we ask them to put forth 
jtheir constitational governmental powers, and by 
'rorok OF LaW to prevent others from doing wrong, 
{which ts inconsistent with Mr. G.’s non-resistance 
‘principles. How, then, can he influence Congress as 
jthe aniislavery constitution requires, any more than 


The 


jhe ean aseist in creating Congress by his vote? 
| words of the constitution are :— 
‘The society will also endeavor to influence Con- 

| gress to pnt an ead to the domestic slave trade.’ 
} Now, let it be known, that Congress does not prose- 
jcue the domestic slave trade; no one else prosecuates 

this u ler the authority of Congress, nor is there 
hany hos of Congress sanctioning or protecting such 
ltrade, the simple repeating of which will stop the 
| slawe trade between the States. How, then, can Con- 
| gress ‘put a stop to the domestic stave trade?’. J an- 
| swer, by passing a law making it a penal offence to 
! traffic in slaves from one siate to another, and by 
| placing officers of government on the lines of the 
| States, to enforce such law, by apprehending offenders 
jand causing them to be punished. The domestic slave 
} trade does not differ, essentially, in moral principle, or 
} as respects the constitutional law of the land. from the 
\ foreign slave trade. How, then, did Congress stop 
{ [ry to stop] the foreign slave trade? The answer is, 
) by passing a law pronouncing it piracy, punishable by 
| death, and it is only by some similar process that Con- 
}gress can stop the domestic slave trade ; and yet the 
| anti-slavery constitution binds us to endeavor to influ- 
} ence Congress to pat astop to this unholy trade. How 
jcould Mr. G. assert that ‘the non-resistance theory is 
'embodied in the anti-slavery constitation,’ when non- 
i resistance, as he holds it, condemns the very means 
iby which alone Congress can effect the work the con- 
| stitution requires us to endeavor to influence them to 
| perform ? 
| The same argument will apply to the territory of the 
{United States. There is no law of Congress creating 
| slavery in Florida, henee Congress can abolish it only 
}by a law forbidding it under penal sanctions. Are 
{such things consistent with non-resistance ? If not, 
|how can Mr. G. influence Congress to do them, any 
more than he can vote? 


In the declaration of sentiment, we have this avow- } 


al :— 

‘We believe and affirm that the slaves ought instant- 
ly to be set free, and BROUGHT UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF Law.’ 

Does Mr.G. believe that the slaves ought to be 

) brought under the prorection of Law? ‘Then must he 
believe that laws ought to exist; and believing that 
{laws ought to exist, he must believe that there should 
) be law-makers, and believing that there should be law- 
| nakers, he mast believe that law-makers should be 
; created by the votes of the people, or in some other 
jway. If Mr. G. does not believe these things, I know 
not how he can claim to be an abolitionist of the old 
\schcol, since the founders of the society declare that 
|‘ the slaves ought to be brought under the protection of 
law 
LAW, supposes resistance, and hence Mr. G’s non-re- 
sistance is not in the declaration, unless resistance and 
non-resistance are consistent with each other. 
| Once more. The declaration also says: 

‘We also maiuain that there are, at this present 
time, the highest obligations resting upon the people of 
the free States, to remove slavery by moral and porit- 

lsr seman. as prescribed im the Canstimeien of the 
| United States.’ 
| But what is political action ? I: is action in politics, 
| But what are polities? Politics constitute the science 
‘of government, or that part of ethics which consists in 
ithe regulation and government of a nation or State. 
| But what kind of political action is required? The 
| declaration answers for itself—‘ Political action, as pre- 
scribed in the Constitution of the United States’ But 
what political action does the constitution prescribe ? 
| | answer, it prescribes that— 
{ . * All legislative powers shall be vested in a Congress, 
| which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
| Sentatives,’—Art. I. See. I. It prescribes that—‘ The 
' House of Representatives shall be chosen every second 
| year by the people of the several States.’—Sec. 2. Does 
Mr. G. believe in such political action? The consti- 
}tution prescribes that—‘The Senate of the United 
| States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years.’ 
—Sec.3. Thus it is clear, that the political action re- 
} quired by the Constitution of the United States, in- 
volves the very creation of a Congress to make laws ; 
and yet abolitionists, by their own declaration of seu- 
timents, are held responsible for such political action as 
the national Constitution prescribes. 
Bat Mr. G. may say that his conscience will not suf- 
}fer him to earry out such measures. It may be so, 
but this only proves that his conscience will not suffer 
him to be a constitutional abolitionist ; and such being 
}the case, itis unkind in him to shrink from an open 
j and honest avowal of his dissent from the principles 
of the anti-stavery society, by attempting to prove that 
| he comes up to the constitation, and that those who go 


‘ 
} 


; 
} 
| 


} 


beyond him, are running ahead of the standard of the | 


j anti-slavery society. I have not been dictated by any 


} personal feelings against Mr. G. in the above remarks, | 


as God is my judge, for I have no such feelings to 
gratify : I have been propelled to it by a sense of duty 
| which I owe tothe cause of the bleeding slave. I 
| have done it in self-defence—not of my name and per- 
| son, for they have not been assailed, but in defence of 
| my principles and the cause which I feel it my duty to 
|pursee. J am the last man that would attempt to co- 
erce Mr. G’s conscience, or blame him for his con- 
science ; | have only to say if his conscience will not 
jlet him go as far as mine propels me, then let him 
j}come up as far as he can in the cause of God and the 
‘slave, and of outraged and bleeding humanity ; but 
when he falls behind, for the sake of that cause which 
we both love, and in which he has labored and suffer- 
ed much, and I but little, do-not Jet him excuse his 
tardy fuotsteps on constitutional ground, by which he 
robs me of all constitutional sanction in what T do 
more than he, and makes the entire distance of my 
advance a work of supererogation when my move- 
ments are tested by the constitution of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, under which we both profess to 
labor. If the above remarks are received and read 
with a spirit and motives no worse than those with 
which they have been written, I firmly believe that 
God wiil be glorified, and the cause of the oppressed 
advanced, which is the prayer of their unworthy au- 
thor, LUTHER LEE. 
Utica, July 10, 1839. 





VOTING. 

The New York Express kindles with something of 
indignation at the idea that Abolitionists should earry 
their principles to the polls. He protests that no con- 
cession should be made to ‘ Political Abolitionism.’— 
It isa dangerous thing, he affirms. And so it is to 
pro slavery office holders and servile office seekers. 
The Express will eat its own words before the Presi- 
dential election, but the repast will by no means be a 
novelone. Why should not abolitionists carry their 
principles to the polls as wellas the ‘ Whigs’ or ‘ Dem- 
ocrats?’ May they not claim to be quite as sincere 
in their pretensions, and as honest in their purposes ?!— 
Christian Witness. 

Right, brother Burleigh. A man who votes out his 
paltry partizan feelings in an adherence either to whiz- 
gism or democracy, und yet * protests’ against an ab- 
ohucnist’s voting out his principles, has not the spirit 
of manhoodin him. Every person has a right to vote 
for whom he pleases, irrespective of party trammels ; 
and he is not far from being himself a slave, who 
does not exercise it. It is singular indeed, if dema- 
gognes and hireling politicians are to read homilies of 
this kind to the “unbought farmer’ and the indepen- 
dent inechanic, Jn the name of freedom and common 
self-respect, we protest, ico, against this officious and 
intolerent dictation. We would never yield an inch 
jon this point.— Penn. Freeman. 


f 





_ Emigration to Hayti.—The brig America, Kingsley, 
sailed 20th July from St._ John’s river, East Piorida, 
having on board nearly 100 free colored and some 
white ‘passengers of that neighboriood for Haytu. 
bw mostly of the useful anc laborious classes 
of the community, such as egriculiurists, assorted with 
blacksmiths and carpeniers, together with some first- 
‘rate ship builders anid other mechanics, intending 1o 
settle near Portau Plate, under the patronage of Mr. 
Kings a Florida , who wishes to trans‘er 
their ‘try to his own fertile lands in Hoyti. 
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From the Friend of Man. 
AN EXPLANATION. 

The author of a new work called ‘Right and Wrong 
in Massachusetts,” makes the following allusion to an 
incident of the New England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, of 1837. 

‘The Rev. George Trask introduced a resolution on 
the subject of peace, as connected with abolition, 
which was sustained by William Goodell and others. 
Mr. Goodell said that he was a peace man, and had 
he not supposed the American Anti-Slavery Society 
} to be also a peace socieiy, he never should have join- 
edit. A diseussion ensued respecting the Declaration 
of Sentiments and Constitution of the society. Sume 
thought the Peace principles were involved in them, 
some not, according to their different ideas of the ex- 
tent of these principles. 

* The discussion had continued two hours when Mr. 
Garrison arose. ‘Brethren,’ he said,‘ you all know 
my views on this subject. They cover the extreme 
ground of non-resistance, and so, in my understand- 
ing of it, does this resolution. Let me say to brother 
Goodell, that I think he. on further thought, woald not 
wish to adopt it, neither do I think the assembly ready 
{to pass it. This is neither the place nor the occasion. 
| Let us stop discussing it now.’ The resolution was 
; moulded into the shape of a re-atlirmation of pacitic 
| principies, as set forth in the Declaration of Senti- 
} ments of the National Convention in 1533, and in that 
| modified form unanimously adopted. 

‘Many of the members of this meeting had their 
} minds firmly anchored on the ultra nou-resistance 
) prineiple—They saw it through their abolition prin- 
) ciples, as the eye fastens apon the farthest surface of 








ja ciamond through the transpareat metiam of the} 


j nearest; yet they felt that it was not the business of 


anti-slavery organizations aS sveH, to come to a de- |} 
| cision upon it, and they were desirous to waive its | 


consideration. Who could. have foretold that these 
| very persons, and Mr. Garrison in particular, were 
| hereafter to be arraigned as loading the cause with 
| foreign topies ?’ 

A word of explanation will exhibit the matter in 
what we conceive to be the true light. 
first New England Convention held after the death of 
‘the lamented Lovejoy. It will be remembered that 
while one portion of the abolitionists apparently ap- 

proved, or at least did not censure the military defence 
| made by Mr. Lovejoy and his friends, others consider- 


{ed it a departure from the pacific doctrines of the dec- | 


laration of the Anti-Slavery Convention that formed 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
the Jatter. In the then condition of pablic feeling, we 
| seriously feared, as did many oihers, that in cuuse- 
quence of the example of Mr. Lovejoy, and the tone of 
ithe anti-slavery papers, and public speeches which 





| prevailed to a considerable extent, abolitionists all | 


| over. the country woald be led to arm themselves in 
defence against the mobs with which they were so 
| constantly assailed—that blood would be shed on both 
| sides—that mutual exasperation would ensue, and the 
|eountry become a scene of domestic violence, in which 
}the abolitionists would be aimost certain to be over- 
| powered. Legal rotection was out of the question, 
and public sympathy was on the other side. Add to 
this, we had always considered the anti-slavery decla 
ration to be a pledge that abolitionists would xot take 
such a course. 
| New York mob (of Oct. 1833,) and some of our friends 
‘there objected to the Declaration on that account, at 
{the time, and during tic sw. wf Sustyy 1004 
| We believed the Declaration pledged the abolitionists 
{to pursue the peace policy of Wititam Penn, not the 
‘doctrine and policy of the so-called ‘non-resistants, ’ 
|who reject civil government and its penal sanctions. 
{ That sect was not then known, and the Declaration 
} {penned by Mr. Garrison himself) fully recognized 
j civil government and its duties. When therefore, Mr. 
Trask introduced his resolution, which contained only 
the peace principles of William Peon, and a pledge 
that abolitionists would continue to act upon those 
principles, we gave it our hearty support in the Con- 
vention, and was not a little surprised to find it oppos- 
ed by brother Garrison, who, we thought, seemed very 
willing, under the cireumstances of the times, to let 
abolitionisis arm themselves in self-defence against 


went we 





mobs, if they pleased, unrestrained by any note of | 
warning from the New England Anti-Slavery Conven- | 


tion. The resulution was therefore modified as above 
stated, so as simply to repeat or refer to the words of 
ithe Anti-Slavery Convention of 1833, without fixing 
| more definitely their meaning, which had now become 
|a matter of dispute, as is stated in the above extract. 
And so the Convention was dissuaded by Mr. Garrison 
from making any distinct expression of sentiment 
against the military policy pursued by the abolitionists 
at Alton. As we wondered at it then, so do we now 
still more wonder, that the Same good brother Garri- 
son who would not consent in 1837, to let an anti-sla- 
very Convention go so far as to mould its course in 
conformity with the peace principles of William Penn, 
who stood at the head of a civil government, should 
now, in 1839, insist upon it that anti-slavery conven- 
tions should mould their course in conformity with 
the so-called ‘non-resistant’ principles, which go, not 
only against the military, but against the civil power. 
Perhaps we do not rightly comprehend the nature and 
scope of ‘right and wrong in Massachusetts,’ but it 
does seem to our dull apprehensions, that brother Gar- 
rison must have discovered some new brilliancy in 
‘the farihest surface of the diamond’ since the New 
England Convention of 1837. 


© 








From the Friend of Man. 


¢A Prose To so.ve.’—Brother Garrison seems to 
consider it a certain sign that his new views of politi- 
cal action are in accordance with the best interests ot 
abolitionism, because he finds, or thinks he dinds, that 
‘all that is spurious under the name of abolition’ in 
that region, sympathizes more with his brethren who 
differ from him, on that subject, thanthey do with him. 
We think he makes too much of this argument. If he 
were in this region, we could show him mach ‘that is 
spurious under the name of abolition,’ that ‘sympa- 
thizes’ more with him in his present movements, than 
they do with those who differ with him. We speak 
particularly of those who are good and zealous aboli- 
tionists every where, except where their political inter- 
esis and objects come in the way. Ofcourse, they do 
not pretend to be ‘non-resistants.’ But it is easy to 
see that they would prefer the prevalence of those 
views among abolitionists, to the prevalence of the sen- 
timent that bids them to vote, irrespective of party, for 
the friends of the slave. Sometimes they openly es- 
pouse, in conversation, the side of Brother Garrison in 
his present controversy with the Massachusetts Abo- 
litionist. They are great advocates for ‘moral sua- 
sion’ abolitionism, and strongly insist that the posi- 
live political duties of abolitionists ought not to be in- 
culeated in our publications and meetings. We have 
our eye, this moment, on a very flatiering e:litorial 
puff of the ‘Non-Resistant,’ in a paper of the class 
now described.* 

Would Br. Garrison think it soand reasoning, if we 
should hence draw an inference the reverse 6f his own ? 
We have no doubt that the politicians generally would 


civil government. More than this. We conscien- 
tiously believe that if they should do so, the destruc- 
tion of this nation would be sealed. What then? 
We have a betier ‘solution of the probleur’ given us by 
Er. Garrison, than the one to which his example would 
conduct us. Jt is very natural that a portion of the 
‘spnrious abolitionism’ ot New Engiand should be 
gratified with any thing that they think goes against 
their old antagonist, Garrison. They owe him a 
grudge. If he should make a blonder of the greatest 
magnitude, they would be pleased with it, and pleased 
with those who should detect and oppose his errors. 
They would almost affect to become nmmediatists, if 
he should favor gradualism. Just as we have many 
zealots for ‘moral suasion’ temperance and ‘moral 
suasion’ abolition, whose zeal originates im the dread 
of political reformers, This is depraved human nature. 
Nothing is more common among politicians than som- 
ersets of this sort. The truth is, nothing conld be a 
more uncertain guide than indications of this kind. 
Men’s ‘sympathies’ commonly flaciuaie according te 
‘circumstances.’ To judge of truth and duty by the 
drift of such ‘sympathies’ would be, (indirectly, yet 
surely,) to judge of traib and duty by ever changing 
circumstances!’ ‘This course will aut do for aboli- 
must be guided by changeiess peinci- 
pent wae tei gi own fairiasic merits, and not 


weather-vanes, 
can no more decide whiat is error, than what is truth. 
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This was the | 


We were among | 


It was adopted soon afier the first} 


be glad to have all the abolitionists abjure the use of | 


W eather-vanes sometimes point south when they ought 
to point north. But we should make them infallible 
gurdes, if we should assume that they always do so! 

_ Tn this region, the thorough-going advocates of - 
litical abolition are the ones against whom the op) 4 
ers and the sporions abolitionists concentrate all their 
forces. Jt is against ‘hem that they owe their heaviest 
grudge. It is their influence and efforts that they 
mo-t fear. But we wonld not, afier the manner of Br. 
Garrison, build any very serious argument on the sym- 
pathies and predilections of enemies and half-hearted 
trends. We base the argument for polities} action at 
ang on itS own inirinsic merits, as eften exhib- 
ited. 

Thus much by way of explanation, and in answer 
to Br. Garrison’s demand for ‘a solution of the prob- 
lem.’ But we count it all small talk, in the present 
form of the discussion, on both sides. In the name of 
the poor slave, let us cease quarrelling—or seeming to 
quarrel—on the question which of us has got hold of 
the best weapons of accomplishment in his favor. 
Let each one of us wield the instrument he likes best. 
We are content to goon as we began. Wherher we 
get the most orthe least of the sympathy or the hatred 
of spurious abolitionists, we need not care, provided we 
Satisfy our consciences, and du what we believe to be 
our duty. 








From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 

To giving an account of the < First of August’ at 
| Concord. N. H. brother Rogers makes the following 
observations upon two individuals, who took a part in 
| the exercises of the oveasion. John W. Lewis is a 
colored clergyman, who recently resided in Providence, 
| RR. It appears, however, that he has been spending 
a few months in New Hampshire, where, we have no 
doubt, he is accomplishing mueh goed, as is remarked 
| below. We heard him ourselves at the last annual 
| meeting of the NH. State Society, and can, from per- 
| sonal knowledge, bear witness tothe power with which 
| he speaks. He delivered on that oeeasion, a speech 
which was at once logical and pointedly sareastic ; 
and although immediately following the intrepid and 
; eloquent Burleigh, the audience hung upon his words 
| in breathless silence. The subjeet was Colonization ; 
| and the meeting seemed to feel that, after it had been 
| touched by the master hand of the Connecticut orator, 
nothing more could be said. But they were sadly mis- 
taken. Brother Lewis caught up some suggestions 
| Which had been thrown out by C. C. Burleigh, and 
most triamphantly did he dash forward in his dis- 
! course, giving them new features anda more close ap- 
| plication. We never before heard Colonization re- 
ceive such a lashing. It seemed to stand in our midst 
like a withered and blasted tree; while the audience 
started up, as though ils death-warrant were flaming 
out from the walls. Neither the speech nor the man 
will be easily forgotten by those who were present. 

‘Prayer was offered by brother John W. Lewis— 
the colored brother who is making such havoe with 
| pro-slavery, up among the yeomanry of Old Strafford. 
| They say he plays the Sdmpson there—though by no 
| means withhis weapon. Nobody thinks of colored in- 
feriority, when they hear brother Lewis. But he dis- 
poses of pro-slavery ‘heaps upon heaps ’—and they 
flock to hear him from a duzen miles round, and they 
go home with this one grand trath, (which will knock 
out the key-stone of slavery’s arch,) that the colored 
| man is ¢@ man—a thing they did not dream of, till they 
HEATU Nits wath. 

Among the remarks of the evening was a spirited 
and interesting address from student Low, of Dart- 
mouth college, son of Gen. Low, of this town, who, we 
are glad to learn, is among the fine young anti-slavery 
corps that give honer and charaeter to our old Alma 
Darimouth. The young men, after all, are the earthly 
hope of the cause. Age and middle life, especially if 
it be well off and wrapped up in the magnificent pur- 
suit of heaping up work for the ‘moth and the rust,’ 
have no heart for a low, thriftless enterprise like this. 
| *Youcan make nothing out of abolition!’ That is to 
Say, you can heap up nothing for the maws of the 
consumers aforesaid—the moth and the rust!’ 


j 
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HOW IT WAS DONE IN ENGLAND. 
An English correspondent of the Vermont Chronicle 
makes the following lteresting statements : 


‘ 
Some of the most distinguished statesmen of Eng- 
land asked and received the suffrages of the people, 
chiefly on the ground of their attachment to- anti-sla- 
very principles. It was, 1 doubt not, the part which 
Mr. Brougham acted in reference to colonial slavery, 
that procured his return to parliament as one of the 
tepresentatives of Yorkshire, the strong hold ef Con- 
gregationalism, and by far the largest county in the 
kingdom. In his first address to the Electors, he said, 
‘ The triumph of these principles is now about to be 
achieved. I am only known to you by my devotion to 
the improvement of our species; by the love I bear to 
civil and religious liberty all over the world, by my in- 
extinguishable hatred of slavery, under what name so- 
ever it may be veiled, and of whatever race it may be 
the curse. If you place in my hands the sacred trust 
of representing you in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, you arm me with power to complete the good 
work we have begun together ; nor will | rest from my 
labors until, by the blessing of God, I have seen an 
eud of the abases which bind England to the ground, 
and the mists dispersed from the eyes of the ignorant, 
and the chains drop from the hands of the slave.” On 
the day of his election he said to the vast crowds that 
had assembled to hear his Address : —‘T hasten toa top- 
ic on which we are all agreed—1 mean to the detesta- 
ble monopoly, which one and all of us, thank God, con- 
demn and execrate. If, in matters of trade, I hold mo- 
nopoly to be false policy, I hold amonopoly of freedom, 
which would not allow to be enjoyed by others, but 
seek to reserve it to themselves, the first, best, and 
most inestimable blessing that God has given to man ; 
—if I hold commercial monopoly to be impolitic, 
the monopoly of freedom I hold to be impious and 
abominable. Slavery, which is the most accursed and 
unnatural production of crime, and the most frightful 
source of human misery, which degrades the slave, 
but not more than it degrades his master,—for I never 
can hold the victim of oppression to be more debased 
than him who imperiously exercises oppression ;—Sla - 
very, that plant under which grows all that is noxious 
and detestable, for the description of which my own 
oor diction is wanting, and for which I must refer to- 
im, who, as he was the most eloquent of bards, was 
also one of the wisest of men, and one of the fastest 
friends of freedom—that plant under which 

‘ All life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unuiterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d’ ; 
that plant, under which all that grows to defile the 
earth, to pest the air, and to desecrate the works of 
Providence, I have by these feeble hands, assisted to 
loosen the roots,—and my exulting hope is—and that 
it is which fills my heart with gratitude to you, and 
with hope for ws al’/—that my hauds being strengthen- 
ed by yours, we shall succeed at last in tearing it up, 
and brandishing it in triumph over the heads of the 
tyrants.’ 

Many other candidates, in addressing the Electors 
of Briiain in 1830, used language similar to that of 
Mr. Brougham ; and it was well understood, that none 
but those who woukt promise to vote for the speedy 
and complete abolition of slavery, could expect to re- 
ceive the suffrages of ‘the saints,’ as the abolitionists 
were sometimes coutemptuously oa b ~ pro-sla~ 
very party in England, and in the West Indies, 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Chelsea, Aug. 9, 1839. 











Brazilian Slave Trade.—It is said that the British 
government are abou! taking the most active measures 
to break up the slave trade which is now extensively 
carried on between Braziland Africa. An addition 
has been made to the cruisers in those lativudes, and a 
receiving ship isto besent out. But it is feared that 
all ther exertions will hardly suffice to put a stop to 
this horrid traffic in human flesh—so long as the prof- 
its arising from this traffic are so enormous as at a 
ent. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. _ 
pee ‘hild is of no 
1 The following lever of Mrs. ae in 
small value at the present crisis. It ea Ta he wind 
plain language, and in 4 frank spirit, 4 
with interest by our readers. 





LETTER FROM MRS. CHILD, 


ATE OF THE ANTI~SLAVERY CAUSE. 


Bosrow, Sept. 2d, 1839. 


ON THE PRESENT ST 


Dear Faiend: . 

You ask me what I am thinking about the anti ros 
very controversy, and w hether I am not disheartene 
by recent divisions 

J reply that I think the 
Society clearly in the right; so clearly, that * 
te : le ~«t henest finds 
amazed when any mind! have deemed bh 2 

z it. 


, st whose 
the least difficulty in perceivine To mo 
‘ pject, I am constrained for 


to apply the old pr verb, 


Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
I am 


vision 1s umperiect on the su 
want of any better soluuon, 
‘ None are so blind as these that wont see. 

Let us inquire into the charges. Pust, it is paid 
that the Constitation of the Anti-Slavery Society 
bers to political action ; and that the 
duty, because they 


as 


pledges its mem 
Mass. Society are recreant to this 
favor the non-resisiaats, or po-government men, 
they are sometimes called. The Board of the Mass. 
Sociery have denied this charge in te 
and decided. The documents issued by them during 
the present controversy appear to me uniformly dis- 
tinguished for plain trath, good sense, and good tem- 
per and whoever will take the trouble to glance at 
facts, will find them abundantly sustained thereby. 
The Board consists of 28 men, of whom 4 only have 
I belteve it 


rms very distinct 


any conscientious scruples about voting. 
may be said with trath that ninety-nine hundredths of 
the Mass. Society go to the polls ; and many of them 
are very active in the exertion of political influence. 
Resolutions passed by them on the subject of political 
action, during the last year or two, have been more 
peculiarly strong and searching, than those of former 
years ; and never have they been more actively inter- 
ested in elections likely to have a bearing on the anti- 
slavery cause. 

The whole difficulty lies in a nutshell. It is sim- 
ply this. From the very commencement of our enter- 
prise, there were a few, such as Effingham L. Capron, 
Samuel J. May, &c. who had scruples about using the 
elective franchise. The principles on which these 
scruples were founded, at first obscure in many minds, 
became clearer under the strong light cast upon them 
by anti-slavery ; until in a few souls they at last found 
satisfactery utterance in the doctrines of Non-Re- 
sistance, 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the merits of 
those doctrines. The Mass. Society, in its anti-slavery 
capacity, had no right to decide upen them, any more 
than it had te arraign John @. Whittier fer scruples 
abont stated seasons of prayer. Jt has turned neither 
tothe right hand ner the left. either to sustain Non- 
Resistants, orto condemn them. Tt called upon them, 
in common with all other men, to do for the slave 
whatsoever their hearts would prompt and their con- 
sciences permit them te do for their orton brother in the 
flesh, under similar circumstances. 

But by and bye some required that the Society 
should declare it the inperious duty ef every aboli- 

tionist to go to the polls,.and advise any man to with- 
draw from the Association, who failed to do this. The 
Mass..Society, of course, replied, ‘ This cannot be done 
without violating an obvious principle of freedom. 
Every man hes a right to adept his own opinions, and 
choose his‘own mode of action on any given sabject. 
All we ask of him is whether he works as heartily and 
consistently for the slave, as for any other object.’ 

When the point was urged of its being an imperi- 
ous duty for every abolitionist to go te the polls, and 
Non-Resistants replied that their consciences would 
not permit this mode of action, it became necessary to 
avord resdlutions on this subject in such a manner as 
not to violate any man’s treedum of conscience, while 
it urged every tian ww labur fur the claws de aentoo wom 
sistent with his own convictions of duty. That is, 
men who voted on any occasion were solemnly conjur- 
ed to carry their abolition principles to the polls, tri- 
umphant ever every consideration of interest or party. 

Jt hasbeen untroly represented that a charge has 
come over the Society. It is not so. They are just 
what they were in the beginning. At their very first 
meeting, they would have worded their political reso- 
lutions just as they now do, had they known there 
was even one member, whose conscience might be fet- 
tered ‘by a contrary course. When it is now brought 
up ‘before them, and in the shape of a test too, they 
cannot, as honest men, act otherwise than they do. 
They are required to violate a plain principle of free- 
dom, becanse some of their brethren assume to think 
that such a-course would hasten the abolition of sla- 
very. They reply, ‘Our faith is in hroad, eternal prin- 
ciples, which by their own unchanging and harmoni- 
ous nature, can never by any possibility interfere with 
each other. We are clearly persuaded that no good 
ean ever come of giving up one principle for the ap- 
parent chance of advarcing another. We will strive 
with ali our might, mind, and strength, to.overthrow 
slavery.; but we-see, as clearly as ihe simplest problem 
in .mathemalics, that this object cannot be advaaced 
by violating freedom of conscience; and even if we 
saw this result less clearly than we do, it would be im- 
possible for us to set aside a sacred principle deeply 
fixed in our own convictions. 

Tt.is strange to me that men do not perceive there is 
no other alternative for free and honest minds. Yer 
at the New York meeting, some persons were exceed- 
ingly surprised at the votes. They exclaimed, ‘ These 
Non-Resistants must be increasing very fasi!’ When 
the simple fact probabiy was. that there were not ten 
in'the whole meeting ; but there were.a hundred who, 
without any sympathy in ‘their peculiar views, saw it 
to be a duty to respect the individual freedom of those 
ten. 

How ridiculous it would seem to apply a similar 
test to other forms of opinion. Some think abstinence 
from Slave Labor the surest and speediest way of 
abolishing a system of legalized theft. What if they 
should demand that ail who differed from then should 

be officially advised to withdraw from the Society ? 
Some think much of the efficacy of Monthly Concerts 
of Prayer for the enslaved. What if they should in- 
sist upon expelling Quakers, who have scruples about 
stated seasons of prayer? When resolutions have 
been passed maintaining it to be a duty to exclude 
slaveholders from the communion, Unitarian members 
have always voted against them, saying, ‘It is con- 
trary to our ideas of church government, and seems to 
us a violation of religious freedom. If any man evin- 
ces a wish to partake of any of the privileges or ordi- 
nances of the gospel, we feel that no human being has 
authority to exclude him ; but we are glad to see our 
Orthodox brethren passing such resolutions in anti- 
slavery meetings, because it is consistent with their 
principles. They would exclude a person for stealing 
a horse, and certainty ought not to do less for stealing 
aman.’ What if. the Orthodox had said, ‘These Uni- 
tarians ought to withdraw from the Society. The Cun- 
stitution demands of them the exertion of religious in- 
fivence; anit is plain to our minds that religious in- 
fluence cannot be faithfully exerted without refusing 
10 commune with slaveholders. 

Non-Resistants simply wish to exercise the same 
Tight that has been used by Unitarian members with 
regard to church government. That is, they are con- 
tent to be a minority, voling against any thing which 
happens to clash with their own convictions of right, 
and giving a brief explanation why they do so. They 
never introduce the subject of non-resistance into an- 
ti-slavery meetings, but on the.contrary scrupulously 
try to keep it out. They have never expressed or evin- 
ced a desire that their opponents should be advised to 
withdraw from the Anti-Slavery Society because they 
do go to the polls; but their opponents have shown a 
vehement wish to expel them because they do xof go. 
This is a note-worthy difference ; inasmuch as the Jat- 
ser actively interferes with freedom, and the former 
lets it alone. 

You will perhaps remind me that the Liberator usua- 


ally contains two or three columns about non-resist—. 


ance. True; and the editor puts them there by the 
same right that any other editor publishes his own 
opinions in his own paper. ogee is not and 
never was, the organ of the . Anti-Slavery So- 
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leiety. For a very short time, the Society was Con- 
jnected with it in a pecaniary way. I was present at 
\the meeting where it was decided to appropriate funds 
to assist the Liberator, then considerably involved in 
debt; aud 1 well remember how earnestly Mr. Gar- 


rison protested against being considered the organ of 
He said he could not be the organ of 


any Society. . . 

jother men's cpinions, nor could he be impeded in 
jthe free utterance of his own. The society, on 
their part, were equally desirous to have it distinct- 
ly understood that the editor alone was responsible 
{for what appeared in the colamns of the Liberator.— 
| But it is urged that the world sill consider Garrison 
jour leader, and therefore hold us responsible for his 
opinions. We cannot help this. He is net our lead- 
jer. Noman is our leader. We agree in the wish to 
| abolish slavery, and differ, in a friendly manner, con- 
lcerniog all uther subjects under the sun. We respect 
| and love Mr. Garsiosn, because we believe him to be 
lan honest and true man, unusually gitied with the 
| power of seeing principles clearly in their own light. 
| We should regret the decline of the Liberator. be- 
| cause we think its boldness, sincerity, clear-sighted- 
}ness, and unfetiered freedum of spirit, render it very 
| valuable to the anti-slavery cause. Beyond this, there 
jis no ideniity between the Massachusetts Society and 
|Mr. Garrison. Probably no six individuals of them 
|}would agree with him, or any other man, in all his 
opinions. They simply accord to him, what they 
would accord to men far less worthy of their esteem ; 
viz: the right to hold and express his own opinions. 
They cannot consent to exclude him, Effingham L. 
Capron, Isaac Winslow, Samuel J. May, and other 
faithful coadjutors, simply because the world choose 
to hold all abolitionists responsible for each and every 
jone of Mr. Garrison’s opinions. 

If there were individuals who could not tolerate the 
Liberator, by reason of their dislike to non-resistance, 
or for any other cause, I should have been glad to 
have had them sapplied with another anti-slavery pa- 
per more suited totheirviews. Bat I wish it had been 
done in an open and friendly manner, instead of re- 
sorting to such secret machinery, and veiling real 
teelings under assumed pretences. 

With regard to the Woman Question, as it is term- 
ed, the case is much the same, The Massachusetts 
Society have simply refused to take action upon it 
when the minority have urged themto do it. In 
the beginning, we were brought together by strong 
sympathy for the slave, without stopping to inquire 
about each other’s religious opinions, or appropriate 
spheres. Then, women were hailed by acclamation as 
helpers in the great work. They joined societies, they 
labored diligently, and they stood against a scoffing 
world bravely. When the two Grimkes came among 
us, impediments in the way of their lecturing straight. 

way arose, particularly among the clergy. The old 
| theological argument from St. Paul was urged, and 
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LETTER TO ELIZUR WRIGHT, JR. 
Farmineton, (Ct.) Aug. 28th, 1839. 
Resrectep Frienp : 

Among some resolutions passed by the Lynn An- 
ti-Slavery Society, and published in the Liberator of 
16th inst, I observed one that had reference to a re- 
mark by yourself, by which you would convey the im- 
pression, that those women who have considered it 
their right and their duty to take part with the breth- 
ren in meetings of our society, have not acted from 
their own judgment, and independemly, but have 
been /ed by a ‘clique of woman's-rights men.’ My 
brother, 1 feel constrained to extend some charity to 
the people of ‘Ais generation, as I would mach to those 
of preceding ages, for their blindness in relation to 
jthis matter of the true equality ef human rights. 1 know 
the most of women have been educated to be led by 
jthe great ‘clique’ of the arrogant ‘lords of creation,’ 
(and how difficult it is for those so educated to ‘slip 
jthe bridte ;’ a bridle as potent as the wizard’s in fairy 
jlegend, which would change the persona upon whose 
|head it should be thrown, into whatever animal the 
| person throwing it should desire. 

{ It is no marvel to my mind, that those who have 
‘not yet learned to value God's image, for its own sake, 


{and to look upon all souls as being necessarily con- 
| stituted alike, their natures altogether the same—it is 
{no marvel, that those who keep an eye to appendages 


| and extrinsic circumstances, whether of birth, rank, com- 


plexion, or of physical conformation, instead of keeping 
| the eye single to the consideration, that mhenever there 
lisa soul, there is an ‘embryo Deity,’ and that this, while 
} it tarries on the earth, has a labor of love to perform 
| for its Father, who claims to be its sole director—it is 
}no marvel, that those who have ever seen the women 
with whom they have been familiar, led. by the men, 
jand looking to the Great Direcror through the me- 
‘dium of a man, should judge of the character of olf 
; women by (¢hese. 

| It is not to be wondered at, that those who have not 
yet received the spirit of full christian liberty, are m- 
|capable of appreciating it, or of comprehending its 
| power and operations upon others. Nevertheless, I 
[eet hope of all, upon whose minds the light of truth 
j has begun to dawn. There is much of promise in the 
‘fact, that in this country, at best, the natural equali- 
ity of all men is recognized in word, and is beginning 


|to be recognized in deed: That we have very much 
j ‘ . . 
expelled the delusion, which conceded certain excla- 
|Sive privileges to some, because their ancestors had 
| wickedly assumed these privileges. 

You claim that all men are, by birthright, heirs of 
| the same moral rights. On what principle do you 
| foundthis claim? Surely not on any outward circum- 
| stances, but on their intellectual and spirital natures ; 
|their immortality and responsibility to God. My 
| friend, show me the difference between a soul that 


| may have taken up its abode, during its sojourn in 





the Grimkes replied intheir own defence. A strong! this vale of tears, in a female tenement, and one that 


feeling of hostility to woman's speaking in public had 
lalways been latent in the clergy, and this incident 
aroused it allover the country. The sisters found ob- 
;stacles so multiplied in their path, that they considered 
| the establishment of womae’s freedom of vital impor- 
tance to the anti-slavery cause. ‘ Little can be done 
| for the slave,’ said they, ‘while this prejadice blocks 
lap the way.’ They urged me to say and do more 
‘about woman’s rights, nay, at times they gently re- 
| buked me for my want of zeal. I replied, ‘It is best 
not to talk about our rights, but simply go forward and 
{do whatsoever we deem a daty. In toiling for the 
| freedom of others, we shall find our own.’ On this 
ground I have ever stood ; and so have my anti-slave- 


| ry sisters. Instead of forcing this ‘foreign topic’ in- 


|inhabits a male tenement, and then I will begin to 
| discriminate between ‘male and female virtues,’ and 
) the duties and responsibilities resting upon men, as 
‘differing from those on women, in reclaiming the 
world from sin. 

But a few words as to the facts in relation to the 
slanderous insinuation, that women have been /ed for- 
ward in our meetings. Many women have for a long 
|time, not only been willing, but have considered it of 
‘high obligation, that they should take part in the 
;meetings and conventions with men, but have been 
| withheld from assuming their rights, as our colored 
‘friends are now kept back and distanced, even by 
|some of those who profess to be free from prejudice. 

If you can imagine a colored man’s feelings, when 


) to anti-slavery meetings or papers, we have sedulous- | kept at bay and held in contempt by his white brother, 


}ly avoided it. The Liberater has not meddled with 
| the discussion, except when attacks upon the Grimkes 
seemed to render replies on ‘their part absolutely 
‘necessary. From that day to this, the clergy, asa 
‘body, have been.extremely sensitive on the subject. 
Different minds assign different causes for this sen- 
hth Caco Dewee wewpees ity GO vecasiuned vy @ cun- 
' scientious interpretation of Scripture ; others consider 
‘it an honest but narrow bigotry ; while others smiling 
|say, ‘They are afraid the women will preach better 
}and charge less.’ Without imputing motives, I sim- 
| ply state an obvious fact. 
| If there are clergymen, or others, in our ranks, who 
conscientiously believe it wrang for a woman frecly 
to utter her thoughts and impart her knowledge to 
any body who can derive benefit from the same, I 
should be the last to put any constraint on his opin- 
jions. I should agree with the Massachusetts Society 
that it would be a monstrous violation of freedom to 
| request or to advise him to withdraw from the society 
; because some of his views seemed likely to retard the 
| progress of the cause. I would have such a minority 
do exactly what the Unitarians did in the question of 
church discipline ; viz. vote against what they disap. 
' prove, aad briefly explain their reasons; and should 


_j they become a majority, I should then esteem it ruo 


‘duty to do the same, in all kindness and courtesy. * 

Our opponents insist that the society shall intro. 
‘duce a ‘foreign topic,’ by acting egainst what is call- 
,ed woman’s rights. The seciety very properly an- 
{swer, ‘We have never.meddled with this subject, in 
'our antislavery-capacity ; nor can we now consent to 
take any action upon-it, one way or another. From 
‘the beginning, women, by paying they money, have 
become members of anti-slavery societies and con- 
ventions in various free states. They have behaved 


| with diseretion and zeal, and been proverbially lavish | 


of exertion. We claim no authority to «prescribe or 
| limit their mode of action, any more than we do that 
of other members. In this, there is nothing peculiar 
jto Massachusetts ; the same course having been par- 
| sued in various,parts of the Union, inthe unconscious 
oneness of our anti-slavery zeal.’ 

| For my individual self, 1 now, as ever, would avoid 
Nand discussion of the woman question in anti-slave- 
ry meetings, or papers. But when a man advises me 
|to withdraw from a society er convention, or not to 
act there according to the dictates of my -own judg- 
;ment, I am constrained to reply, -‘ Pheu canst not 
|touch the freedom af my soul. I deem that I have 
| duties to perform here. I make no onset upon your 
opinions and prejudices ; but my moral responsibili- 
ity lies between God and my own conscience. No hu- 
|man being can have jurisdiction over that.’ 
But, my dear friend, these questions of Non-Resis- 
}tance, Woman's Rights, &c. are only urged to effect 
ja secret purpose far.more important in the eyes of 
}our opponents, viz. to get Garrison formally dis- 
;owned by the abolitionists of Massachusetts. 
causes which lead to this desire lie deep and spread 
| wide. Many men can talk of the necessity of an 
| Isaiah among the Jewish priests, who are unwilling to 
|acknowledge the need of a prophet among a time- 
| serving priesthood now. 

| To your second .gnestion, I answer that I am not 
| discouraged by these dissensions. Disagreeabje they 
| unquestiqnably are; so much so, that we would be 
| Willing to give up any thing but principle to avoid 
\them ; but, under God's Providence, they will might- 
lily promote the cause of general freedom. Those 
{early reformers, the apostles, had similar experience. 
| Very early in the history of the christian church, 
| Paul writes of ‘false brethren unawares brought in, 
| who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
j have ia Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into 
bondage : To whom-we gave place ‘by subjection, not 
jor an hour; that the truth of the gospel might con- | 
tinue with you.’ 

In the words of an eloquent ‘frieadl, J bid you ‘ Take 
courage ; for truth always has been, and always will 
be, most effectually propagated by cuttings.’ 

I have no disposition to fight against the American 
Society ; but 1 cannot conscientiously work for it; 
because I believe its Executive Committee are at 
present arrayed against free principles; and I am 
convinced that any money sent to them from Massa- 
chusetts would be most diligently used against the 
Massachusetts .Svuciety, who now, by the force of ir- 
cumstances, are standing as the representatives of 
great and free pmnciples. for these reasons, ] am 
working diligently for the October Fair, and exhort 
others to work. God bless the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society! Good men and true women from 
the beginning until now! Yours affectionately, 


The | 


then can you have some faint conception of a wo- 
| man’s heart, when she awakes to a realizing. sense 
/ot her true position, as a responsible being, and sees 
| herself fenced in by the iron prejudices of centuries, 
| and debarred from appearivg in that position. 

Nearly two years since, at a state anti-slavery meet- 


| ing += Massachusetts, one of those women, whose la- 
; bors for the slave are not to be estimated, wished to 


speak to a resolution then before the meeting. Her 
) heart was full; but she said, how can I incur the dis. 
pleasure of so many brethren, whom I so dearly love? 
and so quenched the spirit. At another meeting, not 
, far from the same time, a remonstrance against the 
usurpation by some of the men, of the right of the 
entire management of the meeting, was actually 
|drawn up; but, finally, was not sent in to the busi- 
| ness cominitiee, because of the wish, on the part of 
| some, to have such a movement come from the breth- 
iren. And when, atthe N. E. Convention; a year ago 
| last spring, I offered a few words, I had not the most 
| distant expectation of being sustained by the meeting. 
| But I had well counted the cost, and had decided to 
| obey the dictates of my own conscience, if all my 
‘friends should turn against me. Too much time had 
_already been lost, and my prayer was, ‘ Lord, sare me 
| from my friends, that | may maintain thy holy princi- 
} ples.’ 
{ There are many women who have put their hands 
|to this worl, and in the sirength which the Lord 
giveth will persevere. Be not deceived: this is no 
‘freak of an hour, but an immutable principle of 
christianity: and I trust as there are some who do 
| not counc their lives dear to themselves, but have laid 
| ail on the altar for Christ’s sake, these will be willing, 
/if it be necessary for the furtherance of the truth, to 
lendure yet a still greater amount of scorn, contempt 
and ridicule, and every other form of abuse. The ar- 
rows of malice or of a false zeal fall powerless around 
them, protected as they are by a heavenly shield. 
, Weare happy that there are some brethren, who 
| have extended to us their sympathy and encourage- 
ment. They have their own reward. The blessings 
jshowered upon the repentant slaveholder, are not 
greater than theirs. With these and others who are 
}not ashamed of our company, and are not using their 
utmost endeavors to make over the cause of the 
| slave into the hands of uxprincipled popularity, we will 
‘continue to labor for the breaking of the yoke. 
| Our mutual friend T. D. W. told me last spring, 
jthat he little suspected himself of being guilty of a 
| gross heresy when, in the days of our anti-slavery 
poverty, as he was getting up the convention that 
fornred the Ohio State Society, he wrote to very many 
women, urging their co-operation in the work. But 
there is a vast differenve between the days of righte- 
ous poverty and these ot uagodly wealth. 

I have written this in feelings of the tenderest re- 
gard for the best interests of those who differ from ns. 
That these may ‘prove alf things, and hold fast that 
| which is good,’ notwithstanding it may so shock the 
prejudices of the world, that these prejudices may nev. 
er recover from the shock, is my earnest desire and 
prayer. For the truth at whatever cost, 

iad ‘ A. K. 


a 


ANDOVER FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

At the third annual meeting of the Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society, held on the afternocn of the 23d August, 
the following resolutions were ado) ted : 

Resolved, That we have full con, idence in the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and ifs Board of Man- 
agers, and hereby pledge ourselves to sustain them by 
having all our funds, the ensuing year, pass through 
the hands of the Treasurer of said Society, to aid them 
in carrying forward the righteous cause in which they 
are engaged—viz. the abolition of slavery. 

Resolved, That we deeply lament the divisions 
which have taken place, and deem them unnecessary 
and injurious to the best interests of our holy cause : 
therefore we will endeavor, by precept and example, to 
discountenance any proceedings which have a ten- 
dency to create division of feeling and sentiment 
amongst us, as the true friends of the slave. 

Resolved, That we will observe quarterly meetings, 
as days of special prayer for our oppressea’ brethren 
and sisters, and that we earnestly supplicate divine 
assistance, that we may always adopt the best means, 
and pursue the wisest course for the accomplishment 
of the holy cause for which we are associated to Jabor. 
Voted, That the above resolutions be signed by the 
President and Secretary, and sent to the Liberatar and 
Cradie of Liberty for publication. 

MRS. LUCRETIA RICHARDSO 6S. 

Mas. Susan Jounsox, Sec'ry, “ew 
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SUBMISSION TO THE ‘POWERS THAT BE’ 
Leverett-Street Jail, No. 21. 
? Bostox, Sept. 3, 1839. 
Friexp Garaison : 

Ivis my privilege, this third time, to address you from 
this place of ‘bonds and imprisonment.’ I say privi- 
lege, for it is indeed a privilege to bear testimony to 
the trath of principles we value more than liberty or 
life. In these day's of expediency, when principle sets 
so universally loose upon men’s shoulders, (for the 
heart is out of the question,) we might be led to sus- 
pect oar- own constancy, if the advocacy of truth did 
not cost some self-denial. The old notion, that ‘men 
cannot serve two masters,’ has become so obsolete, who 
knows, until tempted, that he will not sell ‘ his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage,’ whenever a pressing ext- 
gency overtakes him? 

Notwithstanding I esteem it a great privilege to bear 
| testimony to the superiority of the gospel over the prin- 
rciples of war—and notwithstanding I can spend six 
i days im durance, annually, very profitably and happi- 
ly—yet Iam alive io a sense of the oppressive and un- 

equal nature of the law which tears me suddenly from 
| my fantily and my business, and thrasts me into pris- 
jon for no other offence against God or man, than that 
|I will not take up arms against my brother!! The 





science void of offence,’ is nothing—the ‘cross’ is a 
light affair—and the ‘shame’ I ‘despise’ ;—still, it is 
, oppression, and I have a right to complain of the law. 

There is one consideration connected with my im- 
prisonment this time, which afilicts me some. You 
know that since ‘expediency’ and ‘prudence’ have 
taught men the great and valuable secret, whereby 
theys can ‘serve two masters,’ martyrdom for the 
truth has ceased. 
the cross ;’ consequently, there has arisen a spurious 
kind of martyrdom, and wicked men and aiheisis have 
sought, through the counterfeit, the honors of real mar 
tyrdom. The unbelieving Kneeland and rum-selling 
Jacobs have, since my last visit here, planted each a 
thorn in my pillow. In the former case, the folly was 
most prominent on the part of the government; in the 
latter case on the part of the individual; yet both 
claimed to be martyrs—noble martyrs!! one, to the 
cause of bold blasphem y—the other, to a business, the 
products of which are only the multiplication of wid. 
ows and orphans, incendiaries and murderers! The 
conduct of the government in Kneeland’s case, I ever 
did and ever shall regret. Whatever may be the 
claims of ‘legitimate government,’ it can never claim 
jurisdiction over men’s opinions—it can show no dele- 
gated authority to ‘ stone’ or imprison ‘ blasphemers.’ 
in the other case, if human governments are good for 
any thing, even upon their own principles, they should 
‘protect’ the community against that vile traffic, the 
results of which are worse than ‘sword, pestilence and 
famine.’ But, without farther digression, | say these 
things afflict me. Still, 1 am not to be deterred from 
a correct testimony to right priuciples, because wicked 
men counterfeit. Moses did none the less honor the 
truth, because the magicians of Egypt were in part 
successful in their attempts to counterfeit his testimony. 

But it may and coubtless will be said, that I ‘resist 


dignities,’ &c. No such thing. I ‘submit to the pow- 
ers that be,’ and ‘boner the king,’ in quictly taking 
the consequence of passive disobedience to an obnox- 
ious law, till it can be repealed. ‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ and I ‘honor’ them as much by 
properly estimating them as a part of His disciplinary 
and providential, but no part of his direct moral gov- 
ernment. The latter, by a proper influence over the 
minds of individuals and nations, will wholly super- 
cede the former. Thus, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Al- 
exander, Judas, Nero, Bonaparte, Washington, and 
the Pasha of Syria, were all equally the ‘servants’ of 
God, ‘ordained’ of him for a very important purpose. 
But, if I acknowledge my allegiance to God’s morat 
government direct, I owe nothing to these secondary 
‘ powers that be,’ but by way of condecension. Higher 


resolntions and motives secure obedience to all that is 
right. How much more apparent is the fact, tat 


Christ's mediatorial kingdom in this world is ‘ the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands,’ and to ‘ fail 
upon all other’ governments, and demolish them for- 
ever. 

Now, Iam shut up here, because 1 will not turn 
traitor to Christ, by rejecting the ‘armor of his gospel,’ 
and use ‘carnal weapons’ which he has expressly for- 
b.dden. I will ‘render to Ceesar the things that are Ce- 
sar’s,’ and ‘ for this cause I pay tribute also.’ Human 
governments are not unmixed eyils, but have a certain 





God’s providence ; notwithstanding, they are only or- 
, ganizations of rebels against God, and entered into 
with none other than feelings opposed to His moral 
government. A government among robbers is better 
than anarchy, and mastership on beard a piratical ves- 
sel is better than mutiny ; because order tends to pre- 
vent bloodshed, while anarchy tends just the reverse. 
‘Honor among thieves’ is better than infidelity. Now, 
submitting to the demands of government, by paying 
taxes, we are not responsible for their abuses; but if 
we give countenance to military exactions, which are 
evil, ‘and only evil continually,’ we do become respon- 
sible for the blood of souls : 
I know the ‘drill’ required by the military law of 
Massachusetts is small—the whole system has become 
almost a nonentity. It only requires a man one half 
day in the year to assemble in some corner of the 
streets, with a musket and a few other trinkets, where 
a ‘commissioned’ clown takes the lead in the farce for 
afew hours, The clowns, by the way, are becoming 
scarce ; for in many towns no one can be found who 
will take a ‘commission,’ having become tired of the 
sport, ‘ patriotism ’ being at rather alow ebb. But it 
is not all a farce ; there is something serious about the 
matier ; and were J required oply to look a military 
‘captain * approvingly in the face once a year, or pay 
a forfeiture of 6 1-4 cents, I would do neither, let the 
consequence be a prison or a heated fiery furnace. I 
will do the ‘god of war’ no homage. 
Yours for the oppressed, 
DAVID CAMBELL. 


A VOICE FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
The following preamble and resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society, at a meet- 
ing held at West-Grove meeting-house, Chester coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, Aug. 17ih, 1839, viz: 
Whereas, An attempt has been made, by some ab- 
olitionists of the East, to deprive a portion of their 
members of the fall enjoyment of their rights, by rais- 
ing objections :o women’s public speaking and voting 
in their meetings ; and censuring those who censcien- 
tiously decline going to the polls: 

And whereas, Such an attempt is at variance with 
the fundamental principles upon which the anti-slave- 
ry organizations were instituted :—Therefore, 
Resolved, That we exceedingly regret the forma- 
tion of the ‘Massachusetts Abolition Society,’ and the 
efforts now making by its members to exclude women 
from equal action in Anti-Slavery meetings; and to 
stigmatize those men who conScientiously retrain from 
exercising the right of the elective franchise —That 
we hold such a course to be a palpable violation of 
our compact, in its most obvious import, and directly 
calculated to sever the great bonds of union, and de- 
stroy the harmony that has hitherto characterized our 
proceedings. 

Resolved, That the course of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, is highly 
reprehensible, inasmach as, having declared their in- 
tention ‘to prosecute ' anti-slavery ‘ singly and alone, | 
according to the constitution,’ they nevertheless per. 
mitted the cokimns of their official organ to be occu- 
pied with matter relating to the eastern controversy, 
so decidedly in fayor of the proceedings of the friends 
of the new organization, that they have been claimed 
as being in perfect unison with them. 

Resolved, That the course pursued by the Execu-/ 
tive Committee of the Eastern (Pa.) Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and the editor of its official organ—in declar- 
ing that the columns of the paper should be closed 
against all communications relating tothe Eastern 
controversy, while the editor continued from time to 


odium which it attaches to a man possessing & ‘con- | 


the power,’ ‘disobey the magistrate,’ ‘speak evil of 


temporary adaptation to good, under the control of 


Brorarr Gannison: 

I do not know whether it best becomes me to laugh 
oF to Weep at what I have heard and seen this day. | 
feel more disposed, however, to weep for very shame. 
T have attended the anniversary of the Phi Beta Kuppa 
at Cambridge. I anticipated, from the high reputa- 
tion of the orator and poet, a feast which should be 
truly worthy of the occasion. From the one I hoped 
to hear words of wisdom and virtue. I hoped to be 
benefitted by his superior learning and superior power. 
I hoped to bear truths which should strengthen me in 
) the performance of duty; which should elevate me as 
‘a citizen of a free republic. From the other I hoped 
ito hear such * winged words’ as should enable me, for 
jthe ume at least, to soar above the frivotities of life ; 
j which should make me feel my poetic being, the spirit 
| uality of my nature ; which should stnke thuse deep 
} and solemn tones that are so easily struck even in the 
; most frivolous and light-hearted, by true poetic power. 
| And, indeed, in this latter case, my hopes were not 
wholly frustrated. There sas feeling, deep feeling and 
| good feeling, in much that the poet uttered. But this 
| good feeling and the salutary effect which this ought 
}to have had on the audience, were almost wholly, if 
{not wholly annihilated by an undignified attempt at 
wit: by the low aim of satisfying that craving for the 
\ ludicrous which it is supposed all mixed audiences pos- 
isess, and which it is supposed all popular speakers 
must satisfy. The poet had power, as he clearly show- 
ed in parts of his performance, to warm the heart, to 
elevate the feelings, to call up the most holy associa- 
tions, and thus to make his hearers better members of 
society, better husbands and better wives, better pa- 
jrents and better children, better teachers and better 





There is no longer ‘an offence of }taught, better governors and better governed; in one 


word, better in all their relations to each other and to 
God. Alas, that he should not exert this holy power, 
the whole of it, for a holy end! Alas, that he should 
| degrade himself to the rank of a pander to false taste 
and false principle! Is there any thing ludicrous to a 
true Christian or true philosopher, in the changes, the 
| wonderful changes, which the science of geology shows 
/that this earth has undergone? And yet, the poet 
spoke of the freaks and tricks which the earth has been 
playing off for some five or six thousand years, with 
greater irreverence,—considering the cloth which he 
wears,—ithan is to be found in any of the writings of 
Byron. His allusion to yourself, too, though it was 
}received with so much applause, was any thing but 
dignified. It was, as nearly as | can remember, in the 
following words : 
Go to the South, and Garrison may yet 
Be changed to black-and-blue, if not to jet. 

Can the Rev. D. D. feel much of that human brother- 
hood, that love to man, which forms so essential a 
characteristic of the religion which he professes to 
teach, and yet indulge in such scurrility as this ;—give 
encouragement to that ferocious mob spirit which has 
so fearfully developed itself in our land, which has al- 
ready tasted the blood of its victims? Alas, for those 
who abuse the high powers for doing good which God 
has given them! ‘Wo unto that man by whom the 
(offence cometh. It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea,’ 

But enough of the poet. Let me look back one mo. 
ment at the orator. After all his parade about an in- 
| dependent discussion of Reform,—which was the sub- 
| ject of his discourse,—to what did all his independence 
jamount? His preface was long, his promises of inde- 
| pendence in his remarks were great; but never were 
,the words of the Poet inore applicable than on the pre- 
sent occasion : 
| Parturiunt montes, et nascitur ridiculus mus. 
| He promised to discuss freely and independently the 

great subject of reform, and yet he never touched the 
subject to which the eyes of the great body of reform- 
\ers are directed, except indirectly and impliedly. He 
| never touched the subject of slavery, except as con- 
jnected with Great Britain and other foreign nations. 
Jere slavery is a holy thing. - “™e.helowed, conse- 
crated blessing. It has a charm omaipotent,—not to 
please,—but to make dumb. Yes, this fearless, inde- 
pendent champion of the freedom of speech on the sub- 
ject of reform, is dumb on the very subject, almost the 
only subject, on which it requires any moral courage 
to speak. He can speak, however, of the slavery of 
the British Indies ; he can taunt Britain for her oppres- 
sions in the East; he can taunt her for not doing at 
once the same thing there which she has done in the 
West, without giving her credit for what she has al- 
ready done, and for the efforts she is making to do 
more. All this he can do very independently and very 
boldly. Bat here, on American ground, where free- 
dom of speech is secured by the so called great charter 
of our liberties—he must fight his battle with the wo- 
man’s-rights question and with the peace question ; and 
he fights it in such a manner as, in the one case, to 
gain the plaudits of the thoughtless and superficial, and, 
in the other, to encourage and foster the spirit of war. 
What independence, I ask, is there here? How much 
;moral courage is required to enable a man to speak 
that which he knows is in accordance with the fash- 
ions and prejudices of his age? None. 
| But farther. The honorable gentleman aid not treat 
the question of woman’s rights fairly. He misrepre- 
sented it, either intentionally or unintentionally. The 
claim is mot that man and woman shall be alike, the 
same, equal, in all things,—physical strength, intellec. 
tual power, moral purity ; nor that they shall unsex 
themselves and change places, as he very ridiculously 
represented the subject ; but that they are equally en- 
litled to all the privileges and blessings of the social 
State, and that this title should be recognized by some 
tangible, definite, appreciable form; that, ina word, 
the same explanation should be given to the word 
equal, on this question, that he himself gave to the 
word equal in the Declaration of Independence ;—leav- 
ing the particular form by which this equality shall be 
expressed, to grow up spontaneously out of the ac- 
knowledged principle. But it is not my intention to 
take up Mr. C.’s arguments in detail, or to answer the 
ridicule which he attempted to throw on the subject. 
Ridicule can be answered only by ridicule ; and to in- 
dulge in this I am not at present in the right mood. 
I shall say nothing on the other question which he 
diseussed,—the question of peace and war,—only that 
the arguments were not satisfactory to my mind, though 
he stated strongly and truly the difficulties by which 
the practical statesman is surrounded in the present 
condition of society. 
I have expressed very hastily a few of the feelings 
which have been excited in my mind by the exercises 
of the day. If you shall deem the pablication of them 
in the Liberator promotive of the spread of true liber- 
ty and independence, they are at your service. 
Boston, Aug. 29, 1839. Ss. 




















MENTAL SLAVERY. 

I have achieved a title tomy piece :—happy for me, 
if not for my readers, if I achieve the piece! It was 
well though quaintly said of a certain speaker, that he 
failed in public because he attempted to make a speech, 
instead of attempting to speak. It is the fault of wri- 
ters, especially young ones, that they regard writing, 
not as the medium of their thoughts, but as a kind of 
creation which shall shed a halo of glory around them, 
whether it benefits those tor whom it was speciaily in- 
tended or not. . 

How few, comparatively speaking, amongst authors, 
draw from the deep fountains of the soul when the 
virgin sheet lies before them! They want fine-spun 
sentiment, daggling metaphor, and an array of gor- 
geous sentences. But the soul—the soul—does his 
speak out ibrough us all, and does it pervade and give 
life to tbe creations of genius and fancy? Man, to 
whom dominion was given over the outward creation, 
is brought into a deep and humiliating subjection to 
himself, not to his poble, bat his baserseif. Whodare 








time, to publish his own peculiar views and opiuions 
on the same subject, meets with the unqualified Aisap- 
probation of this society. 

no human leader, and enjoin no sectarian test; but, 
standing on the common gronnd of human rights, un- 


every name, and sect, and party, to exert Lheir moral 
influence for the removal ’ 

over our guilty land. 
tes. 














* a L. MARIA CHILD. 
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Andover, Aug. 23, 1839. ’ 


ed tion of an unpopular truth, unless he is bolstered u 

Resolved, That, as abolitionists, we ackwowledge| 4's society, who will defend hie opinions, I had al- 
most said, right or wrong, and pour out their unmixed 
trammelied by any other subject, we eali upon all of and unmeasured wrath upon the head of all who dif- 
fer as honestly perhaps as he who avows the opinion ? 
i kgow there are master-spirits, who, in a deep feeling 
of devotion to trath, know no other expediency than 


express bis opinions, till be knows whether ghey will 
be received with favor? Who dares avow his convit- 
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condemned. This may not be. 
fathers had wath. Therefore, the 
be false. They ave false.” And echo cae 
ery sic Bop Ag Salse” The “opis many and pg 
many,’ to whom mortals bow, as jf they alone : 
heaven-illumed, have decided, and the * baser ~ 
re-echo the decision of ‘ public opinion.’ ak 
timent! public opinion! § Words, monje? wit a 
ing man once in my hearing, as a heartless pr 
was wearying him with lifeless talk. N 
can express my deep loathing of this Utter hearleg, 
ness. O, for more who dare to think, who dare i 
speak! Those who break away from their chaing 
the one hand, too often submit to be bound by ya 
on the other; and then, if there isthe Slighies abem 
tion from the prescribed course, a Whip of soompi 
admonishes the offender. The Un-enlightened vill ng 
believe it right that a brother should have » ore lel 
than finds ingress through the bolts and bars by which 
he is surrounded ; and the more enlightened feel thy 
the sceptre of power can only be wielled amid dark. 
ness. Both these classes are too often foes yp gevent 
and free enquiry by the people. The day has re 
by, in which even a spiritual guide can \ead the nas 
by athread. But isan aristocracy better than aya. 
archy? If I must give my neck to the jpoy heel of 
despotic power, it matters not whether it de of one 
many. ‘Men were created free and equal;’ bat, 
crashed in body and mind, man submits toa rale, thy 
is not of God—virtualiy sells his heaven-conferng 
birthright for the privilege of being crushed. Where, 
then, are we to look for individuals, who dare express 
an opinion? Humanity lies crushed. Woman pgs 
sunk her individuality and accountability in tha of 
her husband. She must not act, or think, or speak 
upon this or that subject, because her husband does 
not approve it. She stands a cypher in the mora) 
world, though by being placed at the right hand other 
liege lord, like other cyphers, she often increases hi 
value in a tenfold proportion. And this, according y 
the mass of mankind, is filling the appropriate sphere 
of woman! And why do they thus decide? Becaug 
others have thus decided before them. Truly na 
and monkeys are imitative animals. But how shal 
woman be emancipated 4 Not by ‘brute force’ Lg 
her suffer in the true spirit of non-resistance. Lethe 
serve for her freedom, even as Jacob served for Re 
chel, seven years; and let her not complain, if lie 
him, she have to serve other seven years. | dons 
believe in the insurrectionary right of women orsiaves, 
We may appeal to the consciences, and strive to et 
lighten the understandings, of northern and soutten 
slaveholders ; and whilst we do this, we may strive 
Weary out persecution by patience in suflering ¥. 
This is the ‘appropriate sphere’ of woman. Buk 
the oppressed, of whatever name, be enlightened,—eh 
evated in the true sense of the term,—and they will, 
as acertain writer has said, ‘grow free’ But ihe 
worst feature in slavery is, that its victims wear olie 
a willing chain. They do not know their degradation, 
and are, as the oppressor triumphantly asserts, ‘unfit 
for freedom.’ ‘ Knowledge is power.’ This ith 
| showld sink deep in the heart of woman. She mus 
prove the truth of this, before she will cease to be the 
plaything and the slave of man. Man, as man, iso 
more unjust to woman, than he is to himself. But 
are in bondage to circumstances. Let woman evuntt 
a desire to qualify herself for freedom, and man, mit 
those exceptions that are the result of interest aes 
slavish subjection to what is supposed to be atl 
opinion, is both just and generous in mashing forth 
the hand of help. It was a man who said, ‘wo belt 
him who adds tu the load of the oppressed!’ Agsui! 
ask, where are we to look for those who dare expret 
an opinion that will not be endorsed by others! M 
among those who should be suns to the worlds 
which they move. ‘Our crafi is in danger,’ said te 
men of Ephesus, 1800 years ago. Interest is a p® 
erful pleader against equality. Is it a valid arnguoet 
against letting the oppressed go free, that (hey may ® 
some future day cross our path? Must we come 
that woman is inferior to man—must we prescribe 
sphere, and set clergymen with the scorpion-whipd 
public opinion to keep her inside her sphere, les 
chance, at some future duy, she should share out 
pits and salaries ? 

Shall we look for fearlessness from those wbom "# 
people, in the bondage of ignorance, hall canonize of 
earth, and trust they ean create for them we healt 
they wantonly, or blindly throw away ! Not to thest- 
they are employed in honoring and perpeiatits 
‘hoary abuses.’ Shall we look for indepeadeace i0@ 
the man who, when he writes an essy 00 svarlalina 
or scrofula, strives to please men who have grea 
grey in error, that he may obtain ao offered 
which he knows he shall not obtain, if he honestly 
the simple truth to benefit and enlighten his ee” 
beings, But I turn from the contemplation 0! the S0b 
ject in hope, I will not yet despair of humanity 
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POLITICAL ACTION. 
In the Liberator of the 30ih ult. I noticed ole 
| from Gerrit Smith, in reference to the vote ups! 
resolution passed at the late annual meeting of We 
American A. S. Society, which states that ‘this Socite 
ty still holds, as it has from the beginning, ne 
employment of the political franchise, as estab! s 
by the Constitution and laws of the country, se as 
promote the abolition of slavery, !s of high pre 
—a duty, which, as abolitionists, we owe 10 wa 
slaved fellow-cauntrymen groaning under legal oh 
sion.’ He expresses surprise that Mr Garrison . 
have voted against it. Now, if any one be aed a 
that a non-resistant should vote against that —_— : 
he will/ probably be still more so t0 ne “as 
thorough-going anti-non resistant, pein a 
man should oppose it. But on what growl po 
oppose the passage of the resolution ! Becaus* él 
not intend to vote at the ballot-box ? grt % 
not believe in political action / Because iF ei A 
pathy with the non-resistance doctrines’ os om 
was because the latier clause in that ee st 
so worded, as to give certain men, Whe, witht . 
of malicious hatred, had been harping ¥p0? ue 
action as a mere pretence and screen, 49 pg ae 
to point at eyery non-voting man 4 oun pave 
cause. It was because we did not believ? arp 
Constitation was intended to establish any politi - 
Had the resoiution, in plain words, affirme®, - 
felt it our daty to use all our political psyti * 
polls and elsewhere, in behalf of the rey “ire 
voted in the negative would have voted int er 
tive. Enough had been openly said and — st 
tain individuals, to prove to every mind, that ane 
lution Was intended to reach beyond what * met aes 
side indicated. We did not wish to Seger “i 
indirectly, any attempt to brand some af ~ = an 
adjuiors with the name of ‘recreant- Then, 
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isdecde? Beeaugie uiy and forbearance, from the African 
them. Truly m 4 ough im bondage, appears to have 
Oseola of his race. Int t, he is just 5 
als. But how sb z has a full chest, large joints and 
‘ brute force.’ t for strength and agility 
resistance. Leth & f tus extraordinary man, now only 26 
icob served fer R&y one that, in phrenglogical parlance, 
¥ y marked character of its possess- 
ot Comme, Se i ut is high and perpendi tes, no re- 
om yous. LG ; ‘probably be called roand. The 
of women or slave individuality and eventuality. are 
s, and strive to j eveluped. Causality, comparison, 
thern and southe Language is — ty Bor a a 
ira! sentiments preponderate Beney- 
iS, We May strive ) and conscienciousness, very large. 
nce in suflering tiveness are only moderate- 
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ower.’ This tru : 
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pressed!’ Agaiage 
e who dare expreaigg * unite 


isty negroes by his side watching, and 
» on the least alarm. 


rval the negroes broke open the 


: ate ed the cargo. Among it they found 
ad by others? . ' ind a great quantity of medicines ; all 
s to the worlds riminately. Ten died in a short 
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o to learn that Ge j ing made to arrestthem. Only 
y suceved io bartering with the 


o- ohitical acho 
pro-P once for a doubloon, and 
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: 
ping upon poline 4 Miele be 4 - and boarded the vense;. = oe 
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seer th ! “ wetoes are my slaves; they have risen and 
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hany political - “Pat P ‘Un Your protection.” 


Meade then immediately took 
‘the negroes, and took ihe schoon- 
“ept, on seeing this} went below, and tie- 
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| influence, 3 
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c slave, some W ,, >“ about his person, he leapt out of the 
red in the affiirm® _.. » 884 at one bound was over the side. 
‘and doue, by Bap, © Water, he disengaged the doubleons, 
d. vhat the res  . Soot 100 yards from the vessel, having 
ane, © more out aor, W2ter at least 5 minutes. The boat was 
what us a, ‘ed and sent in chase of him. When 
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ee yt her stern. He thas employed them 


% gp Muules, when, seeing farther attenipts use- 


e y , , 
S*¥e hunseif up. When pulled on board the 














} boat he smiled, and putting his hands to his threat, in- 
jtimated that he was going to be hanged. Joseph was 
then transferred to the Washington, but he seemed so 
joneasy and displayed so mach anxiety to reiura to the 
schooner that he was hamanely gratified. On once 


| more joining the Armistead, the poor wreiches cluster- 


led around him, making the most extravagant demon- ! 


istrations of joy. Some langhed, some screamed, some 
|danced, and some wept. Joseph stood in the midst, 
bat did not even smile. When the noise had subsided, 
he aldressed them in Congolese, which was translated 
jby Antomeo as follows : 
| “+ Priends and Brothers—We would have retarned 
but the sun was against os. J would net see you 
serve the white man, so I induced you to help me kill 
| the Cc iptain. I thought I should be killed—] expeeted 
" it would 


have been better. You bad better be 

led than live man ¥y moons ia irisery. I shall be 

ngei, I think, every day. But this does not pain 

me. Leould die happy, if by dying IT con!d save so 

nany of my brothers f om the ‘boudag of the white 
man 

By this time the excitement had risen tosuch a pitch 


that the officer in command jad Joseph led away by 
force and returned to the Washington. Even his the 
hero bore with stoical dignity, while his poor country- 
men uttered the most piercing yells. On board the 
Washington he was manacied to prevent his leaping 
everbuard. Even this failed to elicit the slightest 
percepuble emotion. This was on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, he signified by motions that if they would 
take him on board the schooner again, he would show 
them a handkerchief full of doubloons. He was ac 
{cordingly sent on board His manacles were taken 
off and he once more went below to receive congratu- 
lations, even more wild and enthusiastic than those of 
Tuesday. Antonio was told to watch and listen to 
him. Instead of finding the doubloons, he again ad- 


dressed the negroes, which, according to the interpre: | captain. 
tation of Antonio to Spanish, and from Spanish to/that I heard the blows. 
English by John Jay Hyde, Esq., editor of the New | ed. 


London Gazette, was as tollows— 

‘ My brothers, lam once more among you, having} 
deceived the enemy of our race by saying I had doub- | 
loons. 
chance for death, and none for hberty. I am sure| 

;you prefer death, as I do. You can by killing the | 
white men now on board, and 1 will help you, make} 
the people here kill you. Itvis better for you to do| 
this, and thea you will not only avert bondage your. | 


selves, but prevent the entailment of unnumbered 
wrongs on your children. Come—come with me 
then—.’ 


Antonio made the signal and the ansubdued chief 
was dragged from the hold, again manacled, and put 
on board the Washington. While making this speech 
his cheek shone, and his eye was often turned to the 

| sailors in charge. The neg:oes yelled and looked as 
fiercely as he did. They leapt about and seemed like 
creatures under some talismanic power. On his way 
tothe Washington, the hero moved not a muscle, but 
(kept his eye fixed on the schooner. On board the 
Washington he made a thousand gestures and mo- 
| tions to be taken on deck, as if on some urgent and 
important errand. Bat when led up he only looks at 
tne schooner, and remains with his eyes fixed upon 
| her uiltaken below again. He evinces no emouon, 
} and had he lived in the days of Greece and Rome, his | 
name would have beea handed down to posterity as} 
| one who had practised those most sublime of all vir-| 
tues—disinteresied patriotism and unshrinking cour- | 
,age. Now most probably he will be hanged as a mur. | 
derer aud pirate. | 
On Wednesday night, Captain Gedney, dispatched 
an express to the U. S. Marshal at New Haven, who} 
}gave information to his Honor A. T. Judson, U.S. | 
; District Judge. On Thursday morning both these | 
} gentlemen arrived, and after careful deliberation, cun- | 
j}cluded to hold their court on board the Washington, 
jthen lying off the Fort, within musket shot of the | 
| schooner Lieut. Wolcott, kindly offered the services | 
jot the U.S. cutter Experiment to take all interested | 
jon board the Washington. The U.S. Marshal polite- 
| ly took us under his protection. 
} JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION. } 

At anchor, on board the U. S. cutter Washington, | 
comimanded by Lieut. Gedney. 

New Loxpon, Ave. 29, 1839. 

His Honor Andrew T. Judson, U. S. District Judge, 
on the bench, C. A. Ingersoll, Esq. appearing for the 
U.S. District Atuurney. The court was opened by 
the U.S. Marshal. The elerk then swore Don Pedro 

| Montez, owner of part of the eargo, and three of the 
| slaves, and Don Jose Ruiz, also owner of part of the | 
cargo, and forty-nine of the slaves These gentle-| 
men then lodged a complaint against Joseph Cinquez, | 
(the leader in the afleged offence,) Antonia, Simon } 
Lacis, Peter, Martin, Manuel, Andrew, Edward, Caie-} 
donis, Bartholomew, Raymond, Augustine, Evaristo, | 
Casimiro, Mercho, Gabriel, Santaria, Escalastio, Pa-/ 
| schal, Estanilane, Navideria, Nichalax Stephen, Theor | 
ws, Corsino, Lewis, Bartolo, Jujian, Fredenck, Sature 
unio, Larduslado, Celistino, Epitanio, Tevacio, Genan-} 





‘ 


| amongst them. 





| from Havanna, or 100 leagues, reckoning 3 miles to a 
‘league. Sometimes when the winds are adverse, the 
Ppessage occupies 15 days. 
; Senor Don Pedro Montes was next sworn. This 
witness testified altogether in Spanish, Lt R. W. 
' Meade, interpreter. 
We jeft Havauna on the 25th of June. I owned 4 
islaves, 3 females and 1 male. For 3 days the wind 
, was ahead, and all went well. Between il and 12 at 
| night, jast as the moon was rising, sky dark and cloudy. 
| weather very rainy. on the 4th mignt, I iakd down ona 
lmattrass. Between 3 and i was awakened by @ nvise 
! which was caused by blows given to the mulatto cook. 
{{ went on deck, and they attacked me. [ seized a 
‘stick and a knife, with a view to defend myself. I did 
}not wish to kill or burt them. At this time the prison- 
ler wounded me on the head severe!y with one of the 
sugar knives, alsoon the arm. I then ran below and 
stowed myself beiween vo bariels, wrapped up im a 
sail. (Here the prisoner motioned for his snuff box ) 
| The prisoner rusbed after me and attempted io kill me, 
/ but was prevented by the inter‘erence of another man. 
[recollect who strack me, but was noi sufficiently sen- 
{sible to distinguish the man who saved me. I was 
jfaint from loss of blood. I then was taken on deck 
jand tied to the hand of Ruiz. After this they com- 
jmanded me to steer for their country. I told them I 
|did not know the way. Iwas much afraid. and had 
| lost my senses, so I cannot recollect who tied me. On 
lthe second day after the mutiny, a heavy gale came 
‘on. I still steered, having once been master of a ves- 
‘sel. When recovered. steered for Havanna in the 
|night by the stars, but by the sun in the day, taking 
| care to make no more way than possible. Afier sail- 
ing fifty leagues, we saw an American merchant ship, 
;but did not speak her. We were also passed by a 
schooner, but were unnoticed. Every moment my life 
was threatened. I knew notbing of the murder of the 
All I know of the murder of the mulatto is 
He was asleep when attack- 
Next morning the negroes had washed the decks. 
During the rain the capiain was at thehelm. They 
were al] glad, next day, at what had happened. The 
prisoners treated me harshly, ana, but for the interfer- 


Jcame to tell you that you have only one! ence of others, would have killed me several times ev- 


ery day. We kept noreckonmg. I did not know how 
many days we bad been out, nor what day of the week 
it was when the officers eame on board. We anchor- 
ed at least 30 times, and lost an anchor at New Prov- 
idence. When at anchor we were treated well, but at 
sea they acted very cruelly toward me They once 
wanted me to drop anchor in the high seas. I had no 
wish to kill any of them, bat prevented them from kill- 
ing each other. 

The prisoner was now sent to his quarters, and the 
Court adjourned to the schooner, that she might be in- 
specied, and that Anionio when making his deposition 
might recognize those who murdered the Captain and 
his mulatio cook. 


Adjourned Investigation on board the Armistead, 

Antonio, the slave of the murdered Captain, was 
called before the Court, and was addressed in Spanish, 
by Lieut. Meade, on the nature of an oath. He said 
he was a christian, and being sworn, he thus testified : 

We had been out four days when the mutiny broke 
out. That night it had been raining very hard, and 
all hands been on deck. The rain ceased, but still it 
was very dark. Clouds covered the moon. After the 
rain, the Captain and the mulatto lay down on some 
mattrasses that they had brought on deck. Four of 
the slaves came aft, armed with those knives which 
are used to cut sugar cane; they struck the Captain 
across the face two or three times: they struck the 
mulatio ofiener. Neither of them groaned. By this 
time the rest of the slaves had come on deck, all arm. 
ed in the same way. The man at the wheel and 
another let down the small boat and escaped. I was 
awake and saw itall. The men escaped before Senor 
Ruiz and Senor Montez awoke. Joseph, the man in 
irons, was the leader; he attacked Senor Montez. 
Senor Montez fought with them and wanted them to 
be sull. The Captain ordered me to throw some bread 
I did so, but they would not touch it. 
Afier killing the Captain and the cook, and wounding 
Senor Montez, they ted Montez and Ruiz by the hands 
till they ransacked the cabin. After doing so they 
loosed them, and they went below. Senor Montez 
could searcely walk. The bodies of the Captain and 
mulatto were thrown overboard, and the decks washed. 
One of the slaves who attacked the Captain has since 
died. Joseph was one, two of them are now below. 
(The boy then went on deck and picked out the two 
negroes who had conspired to kill the Captain and mu- 
alto.) 

The examination of the boy being finished, the court 
returned by the conveyance which put it on board the 
Washington, and after being in consultation some time 
came to the following decision :— 

Joseph Cinquez, the leader, and thirty-eight others, 


as named in the indictment, stand commitied for trial 
wvas Crruun Guurl at maruord, wo be ho.den 


on the 17th day of September next. 
The three girls, and Antonio, the cabin boy, are or- 


before the 


cio, Phillip, Franeis, Hipiloto, Venito, Tidoro, Vicinto, | dered to give bonds in the sum of $100 each, to appear 


| Dionecio, Apolonio, Ezidiquitel, Leon, Jalius, Hippo- | 


before the said court and give evidence in the alore-~ 


loto, 2d, and Zimon, or such of the above as might be | said case, and for want of such bonds to be committed 


jalive at that time | 
| Cinquez, and 38 others, were alive, and on the com-}| 
plaint an indictment was framed charging them with} 


It was ascertained that Joseph} to the county jail in the city of New Haven. 


These 
persons were not indicted. 
Lieut. R. W. Mead, Don Jose Ruiz, and Don Pedro 


murder and piracy on board the Spanish schooner | Montez are ordered to recogmze in the sum of $100 


| Aronstaed, 


cabin manacled. He had a cord round his neck, to} 
jwhich a snuff box was suspended. He wore a red} 
flannel shirt, and dack partaloons. The portrait we} 
had taken is an excellent hkeness, but it is defficient } 
jiu the hero-like expression of his eye and brow. His} 
appearance Was neat, and in cleanliness would com-| 
| pare advantageously with any colored dandy in Broad- | 
way. He was calm and collected. Occasionally he } 
smiled with a melancholy bat determined expression, | 
but he evinced no fear. Atintervals he motivned with | 


}each to appear and give evidence in said case, before 
| Joseph Cinquez, the leader, was brought into the | the aforesaid court. 


The court now finally adjourned, having given an 
order to the U. S. Marshal to transport them to New 
Haven. 

As we were about to leave, the following was put 
into our hands by Senor Ruiz, with a request that it 
might be published in all the city papers. 


A CARD. 
New Lonpox, Aug. 29, 1839. 
The subscribers, Don Jose Ruiz and Don Pedro Mon. 


his hand that he expected to be hanged, and then for | tez, 1n gratitude for their most unhoped for and provi- 


tL moment woulc gaze intensely on his accusers. 
Lieut. R. W. Meade, who speaks the Spanish lan-| 
guage both elegantly and fluently, acted aS an in- 
}terpreter between the Spaniards and the court. The } 
peor prisoner did not understand a word in either} 
| language, ard stood a mute spectator, although inter- 
jested in the event. 
Several bundles of letters were produced, saved | 
from the Armistead, and such as were unsealed read. | 
|The contents being simply commercial can be of no} 
interest to the reader. Among the papers were two 
licences from the Governor of Havana, Gen. Ezpelata, 
| one for three slaves, owned by Petro Montes, one of 
the men saved, and 49 owned by Senor Don Jose 
| Ruiz, the other that has escaped, allowing the said 
slaves to be transported to Principe, and command- 
ing said owners to report their arrival to the territo. 
{rial Judge of the district, in which Principe is situa. 
ted. A licence was found permitting Pedro Montes, 
a merchant of Principe, to proceed to Matanzas, and 
transact business, which was endorsed by the Govern- | 
jor of Havana, and the officer of the port. wegen | 
| passports were produced, allowing the passengers to| 
| proceed to their destination. A licence was found 
permitting Selestino Ferrers, a mulatto, owned by 
| Captain Raman Ferrers, and employed as a cook, to| 
proceed on the voyage. Other licenses tor each sail- | 
i were produced and read, all of which were regular. | 
j ly signed, and endorsed by the proper authorities, | 
rhe Custom House clearance, dated the 18th May, | 
| 1839, was produced. Also another dated 27th wanes 
} 1534, all regular. Several licenses permitting goods 
jto Le shipped on boerd the Amistead, were read, and | 
| decided to be regular. 
| Lieut. R. W. Meade testified that he was in the 





| boat which boarded the Armistead, and demanded the 

|papers, which were unhesitaungly delivered. Pre- 

| vious tothis demand Senor Don Jose Ruiz had claim- 

{ed protection for himself and Don Pedro Montes, the 

only two white men on board. The protection was 

immediately granted and the vessel brought to New 

London. 

Many of the events which are detailed in the narra- 
tive, were omitted in the evidence as having no bear- 
lifg on the guilt or innocence of the accused, in the 
| present state of the proceedings. 

Sener Don Jose Ruiz was next sworn, and testified 
tollows 
shipped them on boare the schooner Armistead. We} 

| sailed for Guanaja, the intermediate port for Principe. | 
For the four first days every thing went on well. In 
the night heard a noise im the forecasile. All of us 
were asleep except the man atthe helm) Do not know 
how things began; was awoke by the noise. This 
inan, Joseph, lsaw. Cannot tell how many were en- 
gaged. -There was no moon. Jt was very dark. | 
took up an oar and tried to quell the mutiny ; I cried 

‘no! no! I then heard one of the crew cry murder. 
Ithen heard the captain order the cabin boy to go be- 





fas 


| low and get some bread to throw to them, in hopes to/ 


pacify the negroes. I went below and called on Mon- 
tez to follow me, and tuld them not to kill me; J did 
not see the captain killed. They called me on deck. 
‘and told me I should not be burt. 1 asked them asa 
favor tospare the oli man. They didso. After this 
‘they weut below and ransacked the trunks of the pas- 
sengers. Before doing this, they tied our hands. We 
went on our course—don’t know who was at the helm. 
Next day I missed Capt. Ramon Ferres, two sailors, 
| Manuel Pagilla, and Yacinto and Selestina 
|the cook. We all slept on deck. The slaves told us 
| wext day that they had killed all; but the cabin boy. 
| saul they had killed only the captain and cook. The 
other two he said had escaped in the canoe—a sma}! 
boat. The cabin boy is an African by birth, bat has 
lived a Jongtime in Cuba. His name is Antonia, and 
belonged to the captain. From this time we were 
compelled to steer east in the day: but sometimes the 
wind would not allow us tosteer east, then they would 
threaten us with death. In the night we steered west, 
and kept to the northward as much as possibie. We 
were six or seven leagues from land when the out- 
break took place. Antonio js yet alive. They would 
have killed him, but he acted as interpreter between 
us, as he understood Yoth languages. He is now on 





resistance ¢ 


dential rescue from the hands of a ruthless gang of 


African bucanneers and an awful death, would take 


| this means of expressing, in some slight degree, their 


thankfalness and obligation to Lieut. Com. T. R. Ged- 
ney, and the officers and crew of the U.S. surveying 


| brig Washington, for their decision in seizing the Ar- 


mistead, and their unremitting kindness and hospitali- 
ty in providing for their comfort on board their vessel, 
as well as the means they have taken for the protec- 
tion of their property. 

We must also express our indeptedness to that na- 
tion whose flag they so worthily bear, with an assur- 
ance that this act will be duly appreciated by our most 
gracious sovereign, Her Majesty ithe Queen of Spain. 

Don Jose Russ, 
Dos Pepro Monrsz. 





Two articles from the pen of our bro. Goodell will 
be found on our first page. One is an attempt to solve 
a problem we gave him, in which he has entirely fail- 
ed: the other is ‘ an explanation,’ respecting a resolu- 
tion which he offered at the New Eng!and Convention 
in 1837, and which we opposed and caused to be mod- 
ified, because it virtually covered the whole ground of 
non-resistance ; as we foresaw that if it were adopted, 
it would probably ensnare the consciences of many, 
and lead to an unpleasant collision. Bro. Goodell tells 
us why he was sou earnest in advocating the passage of 
that resolution. It was because of the course pursued 
by Lovejoy, in resorting to arms—é&c. &c. The mem- 
ory of our brother is very cefective. The Convention 
was held in May, 1837, and Lovejoy did not perish 
ull November, of the same year!! Of course, not one 
word was said at the meeting, respecting an event 
which had not then transpired, and which none of us 
anticipated. ‘ And so,’ he says, ‘the Conyveution was 
dissuaded by Mr. Garrison from making any distinct 
expression of sentiment against the military policy 
pursued by the abolitivnists at Alton’! ‘There is a 
fatal error in your reckoning, bro. Goodell. We op- 


I bought 49 slaves in Havanna, and| posed your resolution in good faith, as it covered the 


ground of non-resistance, as we and others interpreted 
its language: and is this the compliment we get for 
having kept out of the Convention the question of non- 
We heartily approved of bro. Goodell’s 
resolution, as we explicitly stated at that time; but 
we saw that it covered more ground than even he, 
perhaps, was aware of. ‘The military policy pursued 
by abolitionists at Alton’! Lovejoy and his associ- 
ates were acting under the authority of the ci. il power, 
and in defence of law and order. Whoever, therefore, 
censures them for their conduct, must take the ground 
that ‘the powers that be’ have no right to protect the 
weak against the strong,’ and quell a lawless mob, by 
physical force. Is Saul among the prophets? Is bro, 
Goodell really a non-resistant ? 

A word as to our‘ problem.’ Bro. Goodell says, 
much that is spurious ander the name of abolition, in 
Western New York, sympathize with the non-resist- 
a.ts, &c. ‘They are great advocaies for moral sua- 
sion.’ Those political hypocrites koow, or might 
know, (if bro. Goodell would fairly represent the views 
of non resistants,) that we abhor their cant and dapli- 
city. To say that they are with us in principle, is to 
assert that which is not true. No—they agree to a 
man, with bro. G. in repudiating the doctrines of non- 
resistance! ~ 

469 blacks were arrested ye imprisoned at Charles- 
ton, S.C. on the 28thult. They bad purehased a lot; 
and erected a building for divine ip; but were 
cre” game of as a nuisance.—Eesex Patriot, Jan'y. 17, 











board the schooner. Principe is about two days’ sail 
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worthy to receive the right hand of abolition fellow- 
ship. It is something worse than ridiculous. And 
@s to his modest declaration, that ‘in the cause of God 





j BOSTON. 
‘FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1839. 
j 

| REPLY OF LUTHER LEE. 

It is stated by the editor of Zion’s Watchman, that 


the reply of Mr. Lee to my review of Mr. Birney’s 
| Scchieatiaianl Argument was written for the Emanci- 


t 


| pator, but excluded from its columns on the ground of 
‘ins anwillingness to prolong the discussion as to the 


and the slave, and of outraged and bleeding humaui- 
ty,’ I, and others among my early coadjutors, ¢fali 
behind’ him, 1 have only to remark— Let another 
Praise thee, and not thine own mouth.’ 

In my reply to Mr. Birney, L attempted to demon- 
strare, ‘that, by a strict and fair construction of the 
Decluration of Sentiments and Constitution oft the Pa- 


political duties of abolitionists, His refusal to publish ‘rent Society, non-resistance is more explicitly enjoined 
‘fir the season alleged, is somewhat extraordinary.| upon abolitionists, than the duty of using the elective 


' The Emancipator should bave counted the cost before | franchise’ 
lit commenced its aggressive war upon those in the an- 
ti-slavery ranks, who are restrained, by religious scru- 


| tes, from using their elective franchise. 


So that, at best, those instruments would 
be found equivecal or contradictory in language, with- 
out determining a single point in dispute. But I de- 





If the /nied that either Mr. Birney’s p ‘litical construction, or 


!vround assumed by Mr, Birney be tenable—‘o wit,)}my non-resistance commentary, was sound. It was 
j that all those who cannot vote at the polls should with- | sufficient to show that both struck at a blow at the an- 


most rigid scrutiny. 
demned, especially. by the organ of the Parent Society. 
How the editor of the Emancipator, and the Executive 
Committee at New York, can persist in reiterating the 
sentiments of Mr. Birney, and yet seek to stifle a full 
and free discussion of this subject, 1 do not under- 
stand. If the discussion may not be tolerated in the 
columns of the Emancipator, then it is out of place in 
the Massachusetts Abouitionist and the Liberator. Not 
having commenced it, I stand solely on the defensive— 
not to protect myself from animadversion, but the an- 
li-slavery cause from injury. Mr. Birney did wrong 
in making his attack upon non-resisting abolitionists ; 
the Emancipator did wrong in giving publicity to his 
communication ; the Executive Committee at New 
York did wrong in sanctioning that attack, and in en- 
couraging the division which has, to some extent, 
taken place in this Commonwealth. Now, if they are 
all convinced thai they have reasoned fallaciously, and 
that their position is indefensible , then they ought, in 
a spirit of magnanimity, to retract their error as pub- 
licly as they have committed it. Or, if they still be- 
lieve that no man can be a sound member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, who refuses to engage in politics ; 
then they ought to maintain the doctrine without fear 
or favor, and, if it be contested, to allow its free discus- 
sion in the official organ of the Society. For it is not 
to be taken for granted, that they may give their views 
respecting the corstitational obligations of abolition- 
ists, Without permitting any thing to be said on the 
other side. In my opinion—though this discussion 
may not be wholly unprofitable—the only way in 
which the breach can be healed, is for the Emancipa- 
tor to reiterate its official declaration, made in 1837, 
that ‘ with the abstract question of the rightfulness of 
human governments, we have nothing to do; nor will 
our publications cudgel any man for his sentiments on 
this subject.’ Let the Execative Committee also reit- 
erate what they officially proclaimed in the Emancipa- 


from all interference with such other principles [aside 
from anti-slavery] as may be held by its members. 
.... On these, the Executive Committee have no 
authority to sit in judgment.’ 

Mr. Lee aspires to bea logician. He is fond of man- 
ufacturing syllogisms, and commonly exclaims at the 
close of each deduction, ‘ This is as plein as logic can 
make it ’/—of which, he has no doubt, whatever his 
hearers may think of the soundness of his argament. 
The editor of Zion’s Watchman, in publishing Mr. L’s 


me to give it a place in the ‘Refuge of Oppression.’ 
The temper of Mr. Sunderland toward me is so bitter 
as to injure his good sense ; else he would have sup- 
pressed that sneer. I icsert nothing in the ‘ Refuge,’ 
which is not manifestly abusive, malicious, despotic, 
or ferocious. Nothing of this kind appears in the re- 
ply of Mr. Lee. It is written in good temper, in re- 
spectful language, and with a show of reasoning, fec- 
ble indeed, but apparently sincere ; and, therefore, I 
have placed it in its appropriate place—the ‘ Anti- 
Slavery’ Department. 


I perceive nothing in this reply that is worthy of 
itis novan evidence of ability to be 


able to torture the language of an instrument, so as to 
make it support a particular theory. The ground as- 
sumed by Mr. Lee is a sandy toundation. Whoever 
undertakes to prove, that the anti-slavery platform 
was never intended to be so broad as to allow Cove- 
nanters, Non-Resistants, and others who cannot in 
consc:ence use ihe elective franchise, to stand upon 
it in an associated capacity, commits a flagraut out- 
rage upon the cause of humanity, betrays a narrow 
and proscriptive spirit, and proves that while he is 
talking about emancipating others, he needs to be 
emancipated himself. Whoever attempts to show, 


jthatthe American Anti-Slavery Society cannot con- 


stitutionally receive into membership, persons of both 
en, who hold that slaveholding is invariably sinful, 


his ignorance of the character of the founders of that 
Society, and of the spirit with which they were actu 

ated. He cannot possibly be an abolitionist, in the 
broadest and best sense of the term; and will be very 
liable to have his interest in the anti-slavery cause 
grow cold, or become subordinate to some darling sec. 
tarism or party interest. Mr. Lee has come into the 
anti-slavery ranks at the eleventh hour. For thisT 
do not reproach him; for I believe he has labored 
with diligence since his conversion, and will there- 
fore be fairly entitled to receive his penny, provided 
he continue faithful to the end. But when he at- 
tempts to crowd out of the vineyard, the earliest, the 
most diligent, the best cultivators of the soil—such 
men as Effingham L. Capron, Samue] J. May, Geo. 
W. Benson, Oliver Johnson, Isaac Winslow, Orson S. 
Murray, Amos Dresser, J V. Himes, &c. &c.—the act 
becomes alike indecent and outrageous. I care not 
how Jogically he proves that they are not fit to be as- 
sociated with bim in the same field of labor ; he may 
string together ten thousand syllogisms, and make 
them all ‘as plain as logic can make them,’ and turn 
and twist the popular phraseology of the Anti-Slavery 


those with whom he is disposed to quarrel: still, I 
dispise the meanness of the act—and could just as 
soon believe in the divine right of slavery as to be 
guilty of it. TI venture to say, that not one of those 
who signed the Declaration of Sentiments at Phila- 
delphia, or who organized the American A. S. Society, 
ever dreamed or imagined that he thus bound him- 
self to vote at the polls, sis conscientious scruples to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In the Address to the 
Abolitionists of Massachusetts, lately issued by the 
Managers of the State Society, it is correctly stated 
that— 

‘Among the signers of the Declaration of Senti- 
ments at Philadelphia, and those who adopted the 
Constitution of the Parent Society, were several indi- 
viduals who had religious scruples about going to the 
polls. Of course, they never supposed that, in en- 
dorsing the one or subscribing their names to the 
other, they were bound to give up those scruples as 
heresies toO monstrous to be tolerated in the-breast 
of any individual connected with an anti-slavery or- 
ganization. ‘In the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word shall be established!’ At the late meet- 
ing of the N. E. A, S. Convention, no less than six of 
the signers of the Declaration just alluded to were 
present, viz. Effingham L. Capron, Isaac Winslow, 
Nathan Winslow, Samuel J. May, George W. Benson, 
and Wm. Lloyd Garrison. These all rose successively, 
aad explicitly stated that, in affixing their names to 
that instrament, and in assisting in the formation of 
the national society, they never supposed, (nor did 
they believe any of their associates cherished the 
idea,) that thuse who could not conscientivusly act as 
electors were not qualified to be members of the anti- 
slavery organization.’ 

In a late number of the Emancipator, the editor 
was ‘free to declare that, afier diligent and repeated 
examination, he was unable to find any such princi- 
ple laid down in the Constitution of the A S. Society, 
as that it is the religious duty of every person, to 
whom the State grants the privilege, 10 vote at the 
polls, or aay thing equivalent to it. He adds—‘Con- 
temporaneous and uniform usage has settled the ques- 
tion, that those who conscientiously abstain from vot- 
ing may be constitutionally members. . . because the 
duty of voting is @ point which the Constilution has left 
undecided.’ 7 

In view of facts so notorious as these, I scarcely 
know what to think or say of the logical effort of Mr. 
Lee, to prove that all those who happen to disagree 
with him as tothe duty of beifig voters, are no longer 





tor of Aug. 24, 1839:—‘The Society should abstain | 


reply to my rejoinder to Mr. Birney, sneeringly advises 


and ought to be immediately abandoned—only proves though the conflict on their part seemed hopeless. 


Constitution into a scourge to lacerate the backs of 


jdraw from the Anti-Slavery Society—-it will bear the ti-slavery platform, which, if not successfully parried, 
If it be false, it ought to be con-/ would destroy it, and with it all hope of the bloodless 


|abviition of slavery. In the Declaration of Sentiments, 
it is asseried of our revolutionary fathers— 

‘Their principles led them to wage war against 
their oppressors, and to spill haman blood hke water, 
in order to be free. Ours forbid the doing of ev'l that 
good may come, and lead us to reject, and tu entreat 
the — to reject, the use of all carnal weapons 
for deliverance from bondage; relying ‘solely upon 
those which are spiritual, and mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds.’ 

Mr. Lee’scriticism upon this paragraph is a ‘ logical’ 
curiosity. He thinks it was ‘not somuch designed to 
fasten condemnation upon the heroes of the revolution, 
as to mark the contrast between the two great strug- 
gles’! A most ingenious distinction! Now, I affirm 
that I put that language into the Declaration, for the 
express purpose of condemning the revolutionary war ; 
so that the slaves at the South might not justify them- 
selves in cutting their masters’ throats, by citing the 
example of Washington, Warren, and those who fought 
with them for liberty: and if ever language was plain 
and explicit, beyond all cavil, it is so in this instance. 
‘ Our prineiples forbid the doing of evil that good may 
come.’ ‘True,’ says Mr. Lee; ‘but this does not 
say that our fathers did evil that goed might come, but 
rather that we should be doing evil that good might 
come, were we to resort to the same measures to free 
the slaves, that our fathers did to free themselves’ !! 
This hardly comes vp tothe level of sophistry. An 
opponent must be hard pushed, to pervert language in 
this manner. In contrasting the prineiples cherished 
by ‘the patriots of the revolution’ and themselves, 
the signers of the Anti-Slavery Declaration did mean 
to ‘fasten condemnation ’ upon the former, as coutra- 
ry to the teachings of Christianity. In declaring, in 
this connexion, that they could not de evil that good 
; might come, they did mean expressly to say, that our 
| fathers did wrong in resorting to carnal weapons to 
| effect their deliverance from bondage. They meant to 
leave no such subterfuge as that to which Mr. Lee re- 
sorts, ‘Men may firmly believe,’ he says, ‘that, ina 
given case, it would be wrong to resort to arms to ob- 
tain our rights, without even giving ap the common 
notions of the right of war’! Wrong todo that which 
is right! Now, ‘thecommon notions’ are that a peo- 
ple have a right to fight for liberty whenever they are 
oppressed! and that ‘it is more glorious instantly to 
die as freemen, than to live ene hour as slaves’! 
Hold! says the Rev. Luther Lee—(for it is a-clergy- 
man, who is thus politically rampant)—hold! the 
right to fight for liberty depends upon eireum- 
stances! upon whether ‘there is a hope of suecess in 
such an effort, and no hope of liberty in any other way ’+ 
So that if our fathers had failed successfully to resist 
the despotism of the mother eountry, they would have 
been in the wrong—doing evil that good may come! 
Such a dogma belongs neither co patriotism nor reli- 
gion, to say nothing of ‘logic.’ Men who are enslaved 
have a right to wage war against their oppressors, or 
they have not. If they have this right it must be be- 
cause they are enslaved, and not because it is propable 
they may succeed in throwing off their yoke; for the 
chanvas are elwaye egeinet the Uppreoocd. Itls Met 
them, and not for others, to determine when and where 
to strike the blow fox freedom ; and they alone are to 
determine when circumstances are most favorable. It 
Was not because our fathers did not succeed against 
the colossal might of England, that the slaves were 
admonished in the Anti-Slavery Declaration not to fol- 
iow their example ;. it was not because it was assum- 
ed that an insurrection among the slaves would be 
likely to be abortive, that, in that great pacific instru- 
ment, the slaves were entreated to rely solely on spir- 
itual weapons for their emancipation. No. The sign- 
ers of the Declaration boldly took the ground, on prin- 
ciple, that Christianity forbids all wars, whether offen- 
sive or defensive. They argued with the slaves of the 
South thas :—‘Our fathers waged war against their 


{ 








sexes, and of every sect, party and tribe under heav- | oppressors, and spilt human blood like water, in order 


to be free. It is true, success crowned their efforts, 
But 
our principles led us to reject the use of all carnal 
weapons, even though. we should be subjected to bond- 
age; and we entreat you to do the same, not only be- 
cause your chance of success would be desperate, but 
because it is unlawful to do evil that good may come.’ 

But the language of the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can A. S. Society is-still more explicit, if possible, on 
this point:—-‘ This Society will never, in any -vay, 
countenance the oppressed in vindicating their rights 
by a resort to physical force.’ No, never—let the pros- 
| pect of success be what it may—however hopeless their 
cause may be, unless they take up arms—-the Society 
will never countenance them in imitating the example 
of our revolutionary fathers ! 

Now, in disarming the slaves at the South, and de- 
claring that it would be wrong for them to defend 
themselves by violence against the most brutal ruffians 
and the worst oppressors who have ever cursed man- 
kind, the signers of the Anti-Slavery Declaration have 
virtually sanctioned the cardinal doctrine of non-resist- 
ance in all cases whatsoever; unless it can be shown 
that white men are not under the same moral law as 
black men. ‘This,’ at least to my. vision, ‘is as plain 
as logic can make it.’ 

Mr. Lee makes the right of an oppressed people to 
resist their oppressors unto blood, dependant upon the 
prospect of success! What says Greece, Poland, Amer- 
ica, to a doctrine like this? The same gentleman is 
‘logically ’ endeavoring to refute the principles of non. 
resistance, in a series of essays published in the Caze- 
novia Herald. Findiag that it is impossible for him 
to maintain his ground, according to the republican or 
democratic theory ef government, he boldly eschews 
the Declaration of Independence, and denies that ‘all 
government derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed,’ and so endorses the long exploded 
dogma of the ‘divine right of kings’! 

It is conceded in the Anti-Slavery Declaration, that 
our fathers cherished ‘ the honest conviction bat Truth, 
Justice and Right were on their side ’—and so these 
attributes were, and so our fathers justly thought. Bat 
it does not folluw, even syllogistically, that because 
they were in the right, and the mother country in the 
wrong, as to the principle of taxation without repre- 
sentation, therefore all the measures which they resorted 
tu—such as ‘physical resistance, the marshalling in 
arms, the hostile array, the mortal encounter’—were 
authorised by the gospel of Christ. 

Mr. Lee says—‘ As Mr. Garrison has been very log- 
ical in bis argument, J hope he will not refuse his own 
currency by way of change, thus: Congress may be 
‘influenced by voting; abolitionists are bound by the 
leonstitution to inflaence Congress ; therefore, aboli- 
lionists are bound io vote.” The fallacy of this argu- 
ment lies here—in taking for granted that, because 
Congress inay be influenced ia a certain mode, there- 
fore that mode is right in itself. This, being denied, 
remains to be proved. But, while abolitionists enter- 
tain differen! opinions on this point, they are all agreed 
that Congress may properly be influenced by petitions, 
remonstrances, facis and arguments. At least, it is 
not for the Anti-Slavery Society to dictate in what 
manner abolitionists shall exert an influence upon the 
nalional assembly. 

* We believe and affirm,’ say the siguers of the De- 
claration, ‘that the slaves ought instantly to be set 
free, and brought under the protection of law.’ 

All that was meant by this language, ‘ brought under 
the protection of law,” was, that the slaves ought tw be 
treated just like ail other citizens, and no invidious dis- 
tinction made on account of their complexion. It 





claimed for them nothing peculiar, exclusive, 
common. 

‘ Political action, as prescribed in the Constitution of 
the United States.’ In writing the Declaration, I used 
this langaage to mark out one of the channels in which 
the abolition tide of a rectified public sentiment would 
naturally rum. Jt was inserted, also, to rebut the accu- 
“ation, that abolitionists were not disposed to regard 
constitutional limitations, &e. But the coustraction 
now pat upon it by Mr. Lee and others, I know is false, 
and never entered in'o the minds of the signers of that 
instrament, 

So, also, in regard to the phrase, ‘to do all that is 
lawfully in our power’ This only means that we, as 
abolitionists, are neither factious in Spirit, mer iNegal 
mm our proceedings ; but are sustained by the Constite- 
‘tion of our ceuntry, as well as by the gospel of Christ. 
| To abstain from the productions of slave tebor is law- 
| fully in the power of abolitionists ; but to make this 2 
| test of membership, would certainly destroy the present 

anti-slavery organization. It may be lawful for us to 


do a thousand things—but it may not be right for us 
to do one of them. 


I have nearly 


or un- 





, , # pot wholly done with controversy 
respecting the political obligations of abolitionists. The 
ground taken by Messrs. Birney, Lee, Stanton, and 
others, on this subject, will never be sanctioned by the 
| main body of the friends of the slave. They are clear- 
ly in the wrong; and bleeding humanity suffers in 
consequence. 














CAPTURE OF THE ARMISTEAD. 

We present our readers with all the particulars re- 
Specting this extraordinary event, whieh have come to 
our hands, and intended to accompany them with suita- 
ble comments, but are suddenly called away toaftend an 
important meeting. All that we can say, therefore, is, 
that it isa case which calls for the sympathy of all 
true-hearted, impartal lovers of liberty ; that the brave 
Cingues and his associates have committed no crime 
either against the laws of the United States or Spain, 
or the law of nations; that they merely imitated the 
example of Washington and the heroes of the revolu- 
tion; that they ought to be sent back to Afriea with 
christian kindness ; and that, if any persons ought to 
be hanged, they are the two white persons found on 
board the Armistead. But, alas! in the hands of the 
infamous Andrew T. Judson, as judge, and of the U. S. 
government, what hope is there that justice will be 
done? The abolitionists: of Connecticut ought to be- 
stir themselves in this matter, 





Henry Ciay. A base but characteristic letter from 
this unprincipled slaveholder is placed in the Refuge 
of Oppression. Mr. Clay, like other trading politicians, 
is terribly alarmed because abolitionists are resolved 
to be no longer the tools of party, but to carry their 
consciences to the polls, and vote for humanity in pref- 
erence toa U.S. Bank. They have the same right 
‘to enter into the political arena,’ in vindication of 
their cause, as any other body of men; and as for the 
object they have in view, it swallows ap in importance 
all others that nuw challenge the attention of the Amer- 
can people. Mr. Clay says he shall be most happy if 
his speech in Congress, at its last session, in favor of 
perpetaal slavery, ‘shonld- contribute any thing te- 
wards arresting the mad career of these misguided 
men,’ the abolitionists. Then he has lamentation 
enough in store; for he will find, in the sequel, that 
his speech has done more to stimulate the anti-slavery 
cause, than forty. of the best speeches which have been 
delivered by the abolition lecturers within the past 
year. The cause of human freedom has not a more 
deadly foe in the land than Henry Clay. 





Win.iaM Goopeiy’s Lerrer to H. B.Srawton. The 
Abolitionist, of yesterday, contains the letter from 
William Goodell, the publication of whieh has been 
called for by us for some time past. Itis dated ‘Utica, 
Feb. 5, 1839,’ and has been made much use of, both 
privately and publicly, by the disorganizers in this 
Weare sorry w see such an effusion 
from the pen of our esteemed coadjutor; for his sake, 
not for own. It is personal, sarcastic and censorious 
in its tone ; and conclades with the rare discovery that 
both Satan and Lucifer are thorough-going noneresist- 
ants!! Accompanying it is an explanatory letter, en- 
dited ina bitter spirit, written, we presume, by Mr. 
Stanton. They shall both find a place im our next 
week’s paper. 


Commonwealth. 





Ovrraceovs. For the third time, im three succes. 
sive years, that conscientoas and worthy man, David 
Cambell, the publisher of the Graham Journal, has 
been torn from his-family and business, and is now 
incarcerated in the Leverett street jail, for the crime of 
refusing tu do military duty. [See his letter in anoth- 
er colamn.] His conscience would be respected if 
he wore the garb of a Friend; but, as he happens to 
be a Congregationalist, he has no right to be conscien- 
tiously opposed to bearing arms, and must therefore 
go to prision! Monstrous injustice! Will the en- 
lightened citizens of this Commonwealth tolerate upon 
the Statute.Book a law which is so absurd and une. 
qual in its operations? We cannot believe it. 





CommmencementT at Camprince. <A. well-written 
communication respecting the performances of Hon, 
Caleb Cashing and Rev. Dr. Flint before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, will be tound in another column. 
It seems Mr. Cushing made @ gallant attack upon 
Non-resistance and Woman's Rights, and caricatured 
them in the adlest manner, The women of Essex 
North, besides the abolitionists, may perchance make 
it somewhat difficult for Mr. C. to obtain a re-election. 
to Congress, on another trial. Nous verrons: A's for 
Dr. Flint, he appears to have made both himself and 
nis auditors merry with the idea of our being lynched 
at the South. But what can be expected’ of a man 
who has a Fiint-heart ? 





To Cornesronpents. We have in type the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of the ‘ Young Men’s Wilber- 
force Debating Society in New Bedford; but defer 
their publication, in consequence of having received a 
letter from Mr. N. A. Borden, saying they were un- 
authorized. Will our friends in New Bedford clear 
up the difficulty. 

The letter of James Cannings: Fuller shall have a 
place in our next. 














Very Proraste. The Abolitionist thinks that if 
two or three persons, who are connected with the 
abolition cause in this State, ‘would colonize them- 
selves to England for a year, the division in the anti- 
slavery ranks would be healed.’ We think so too; 
but, in that case, what would become of the new or. 
ganization ? 





Gerrit Smirn. We defer the review of the Letter 
from Mr. Smith, published in our Jast number, until 
we ascertained whether he preserved’ the reply we 
privately forwarded to. him.on the recept of it. 

————EEaa 
MIDDLESEX CO. A. S. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Middlesex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held—God willing—in the 
Baptist meeting-house, South Reading; on Wednesday, 
the 2d day of October next, at iQo'ciock, A.M. The 
meeting will not only be for choiee of officers, and do- 
ing all annual business, but for the free discussion of 
our principles—the interchange of friendly feeling — 
for strengthening the hands and encouraging the hearts 
of ‘all persons’ straggling in the — of human 
liberty. While, therefore, the members of the Soci 
are requested to govern. themselves according to , 
constitutions,—all the friends of freedom are ests 
ly invited to attend and do what they ean,” w deliver 
the millions in our land—<bosn free and equal = 
from the house of their bondage. , 

HARRIS COWDREY, Sec'ryy 
Acton, Aug. 27th, 1839. 











NOTICE. 


The Norfolk County Anti-Slavery Society-will hold 
their quarterly meeting-in Wrenthaw on Tuesday, the. 


10th of September next, in the the 
Rev. Mr. Fi beginning at’ 10-o’clucl® in the fore- 
noon. By order of Managers, 


ERASTUS WORTHINGTON. 
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Mr. Ganaison—tI have, the last week, listencd with 








From the Temperance Recorder. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 
I was a gay and happy girl, 
And once I lived in wealth and pride, 
My father was a noble man, 
With smiling children by his side. 


But now our marble house is changed 
Jato a hut, with crumbling walls; 
The splendid pictures all are sold, 


That once adorned our Grecian halls. 


My mother plays no more the harp, 
Or sings as she was wont to do; 
But oft she clasps me to her breast, 
With face of almost death-like hue. 
She used to weep when first the curse 
Made wreck of all our peace and joy ; 
But. oh, she has not shed one tear 
Since cold death claimed her only boy. 


On brother once she fixed her hopes, 
When father blighted all her joy : 
Oh, little did she think that he 
Would all her ardent hopes destroy. 


Yes, Edward fills a drunkard’s grave! 
He died from home, without a friend 
To calm his dark and troubled soul, 
Or kind assistance him to lend. 


Oh, brother, when I think of thee, 
As thou, dear one, I fear art now, 
And then reflect how thou wast once, 
I would in deep submission bow. 
Sweet sister Helen pined away, 
When first she heard of brother’s death ; 
The roses faded from her cheek, 
And now she sleeps in silent death. 


I've planted, near her lonely grave, 
The snow-white rose and violet blue, 
And as I see them fade away, 
I think death soon will call me too. 


I love to lead my mother there, 

And point her to the deep blue sky ; 
Then try tocalm her troubled soul, 

And pray to God who dwells on high. 


But when I think of the sad curse, 

That’s filled our house with pain and woe, 
Deep grief clings to my very soul, 

And tears of burning anguish flow. 


Oh, then I pray that God above, 
Would hear a lonely mourner’s cry, 
And give my wretched father grace, 
From the vile tempter’s charms to fly. 
L. T. 
COME FROME. 
BY A SISTER TO A LONG ALSENT BROTHER. 
Come home! 
Would T could send my spirit o’er the deep! 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine ; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise, 
Where cherish’d memory rears her altar shrine ; 
Brother, come home’ 


Come home! 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier days ; 
Come to the ark, like the o’er-wearied dove ; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays ; 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love— 
Brother, come home! 
Cume heme! 
It is not home without thee; the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou were wont to be ; 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of Spring, 
Watched every germ a full blown flowret rear ; 
Saw o’er the bloom the chilly Winter bring 
Itsicy garlands, and thou art not here— 
Brother, come home! 


Come home! 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep! 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep, 
With these unwearying words of melody— 
Brother, come home! 





THE WIDOW'S MITE. 
BY L.E. L. 

And he said, of a truth, I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all.—See Luke 
xxi. 3. 

It is the fruit of waking hours 
When others are asleep, 

When moaning round the low thatch’d roof 
The winds of winter creep. 


Tt is the fruit of summer days 
Pent in the gloomy room, 

When others are abroad to taste 
The pleasant morning bloom. 


Tis given from a scanty store, 
And miss’d while it is given ; 
Tis given—for the claims of earth 
Are less than those of heaven. 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor,— 
The rich knew net how hard 

It is to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 


Their paths are paths of pleasantness, 
They sleep on beds of down, 

And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 


They know not of the scanty meal 
With small pale faces round, 

No fire upon the cold damp hearth, 
When snow is on the ground. 


They never by their window sit, 
And see the gay pass by ; 

Yet take their weary work again, 
Though with a mournful eye. 

The rich—they give, they miss it not— 
A blessing it cannot be, 

Like that which rests, thou widew'd one, 
Upon thy gift and thee. 





BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eves that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears - 

And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happy years. 


— isa day of sunny rest 
or every dark and troubled 
‘ : od night ; 
7  grder hide, an evening guest, 
Mt Joy shall come with early light. 
And thou, who o’er thy frien 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rai 
Hope that a happier, brighter mt 
Will give him to thy arms again 


d’s low bier, 


Nor let the good man’s trust de 
Though life its common gift deny, 
Though pierced and broken be his heart 
And spurned of men, he goes to die, : 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 

And heaven’s long age of t liss shall pay 
For all its children suffer here. 


_ Pleasure io a series of lectures, on the subject uf Non- 
| Resistance, from Mr. H. C. Wright ; which have pro- 
duced considerable sensation among the good people 
iof thistown. It was thought passing strange, that a 
}man, in his sober senses, should attempt to disssemi- 
: : 2 inate such a horrible doctrine—that is, { be- 
‘ ae ~on ere 1s an assumed right uf man lings were not made to fight, and kill pa Tacs 
to sea eae property. (wolves and tigers. Tt was remarked by some one, 
The d tisk a government ? _.  jhowever, that Non-Resistance was a Bible doctrine. 
Wilbncg 29 aa of man—to exercise dominion \This made still more wonderment, especially amoung 
| Is slavery'morally right ? [rhe pretenses folowerse, COnst. Fog. frur wlemess 
| Some persons ED sidae 5c, ithe: Wiiie Wile-ail jhad not informed them ot any such doctrine ; and, of 
Piers prone “2 it. , me a ie years; "course, it was not to be found in that Holy B ok; else 
ince all the Christian churches approved of it, and he would have discovered it. True, ey all owned 
such a book, bat they could not spend time to read it, 
as they had employed a man on purpose to read and 
explain it for them. But for all this, I had the hardi- 
hood to go and look for myself. Imagine my surprise, 
(the assertion of church members to the contraty not- 

; ““P) withstanding.) on finding the following passages :— 
If so, what texts do they | 
! 


For the Liberator. 
A CATECHISM. 


‘ Strange that such difference some ean see, 
’Twixt tweedie dum, and tweedle dee.’ 


What is slavery? 


) 
{ 
| 
‘ 


j permuttea their members to hold slaves. 
| Is human government morally right? 
| Most persons so consider it. The Christian charch- | 
|¢s approve of it, and permit their members to pxriici- 
| pate in its administration. 
| Do the advocates of slavery believe that the Sciip- 
| tures sanction the system ? 
‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
|which despitefully use you. And unto him that 
;smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other. 
; And him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to 
é ; nee j take t a $0. iv ask 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your hearts, | ' a rgttnet vee a ves mam Chak — * 
as unto Christ,’ and other like passages, poe yet ye a nid i mein thy g ld * — 
: ., _..|them not again. As ye would that men should do un- 
Do the advocates of human government consider it | s 7 . . ve 
we Psi ; | to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye do good 
as a scriptural institution? If so, what passages do to th hich d 1 , ; ? 
c ; e Foo y yh: re ye? 
they bring’to support it? meeae cats ut g00 . you, W “ ae cage 
‘ Si or sinners also do even the same. Judge not, and ye 
They declare that God instituted government, and : hey : ’ 
he r = é ’ shall not be jadged.- Condemn not, and ye shall not 
that the apostle Paul approved of it when he says, . ; , 
; is te j * be condemned. Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. 
Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers ; | ; . . at es 
: Sos : : | Lwishto make known this truly important discov- 
for there is no power but of God: the powers that be}. ona T hone ethers will examine thar Wibies, and 
: : os san POE 5 Gm $s will examit ible: 
are ordained of God,’ They also quote other similar ! Ay , pein! . 
texts. 


.See whether these passages, and many of a similar 
, . character, are in reality a part of the above-mentioned 
You have spoken of slavery in the abstract ; what) book ; roe 

is it in practice—or, in other words, what is the real | : 


If not, as many in this place assert, then the 
; ; one in which I discovered the above passages is not 
condition of the slave under this system ? : : P 4 : 
: ' P genuine. There are some very important errors in 
The slave is sometimes kindly treated asa slave; has aR: , Ae 7 
the printing, or else it was published by some Non- 
light tasks, good clothing, and good food; and enjoys = . tm tg bs ‘ : 
a . a ; ett Sa . -.” | Resistant, who wished to ‘sift in’ his peculiar notions 
the privilege of remaining with his wife and family. , . 
. ~ (on this subject. 
But, generally, he is not thus treated. Cruelty is the 
rule, kindness the exception. No slave can possess 
property ; for, being himself property, all that he has, 
or can acquire, legally belongs to his master. 


What is the condition of those who live under hu- 
man governments? 


| quote to prove it? 
| They declare it to be approvingly ordained of God ; 
[ae quote in its support, ‘Servants, be obedient to 
jthem that are your masters, aceording to the flesh, 


But to return. In his first lecture, Mr. Wright ex- 
plained to the audience what Non-Resistance is, as 
understood by the N. E. Non-Resistance Society ; and 
at the close, he gave notice that, on the following eve- 
ning, he should again speak on that subject ; and that 

Under some of them, the people enjoy most of their ne weld spiseres tp mney Say: oppenn wae 
rights. But most of the existing governments are | might be proposed by any one present. Accordingly, 


{ despotisms, imprisoning and putting to death their sub- at _ pa out ime, there were - goodly number col- 
| jects for trifling violations of the laws. lected, to hear the subject discussed. After a few re- 


In despotic ) 
governments, the actions of the many must be regu- 








‘marks from Mr. Wright, by way of introduction, a 
: io ho ie elmmos ry ‘ari- 
lated by the consciences of the few ; in some cases, by | oiaenees who is LP ents ° rey ti and & most pid 
’ : peel om. i deka te 

that of a single individual. In republics, the con. | OU “i Pesicet i ” ad ry a P Gs a? pag 
> . rf vs 2 “ ri a - 
/science and will of the majority are regarded as the | “8 hihi ne pas ws —_ ord arn oe ns 
. esista . 5 Sta 4 $ . 
costed ifeat eatien: bs yng e groeese of his a ~ wi 
By what means is slavery sustained ? ce ean ‘* rit si ag - aga nage: 

‘ jhisson! In the next place, fire-coals were once se 
| By physical might—by the fear of death acting upon | . ria tani cyt ass | , x - 
thounindn.of the enslewed ) down from heaven to destroy the wicked! Therefore, 
‘ eh Pe it was right for man to kill his brother! So much for 

How are human governments sustained ? f f ‘ 

me fies: ¢ oN the Bible argument. 3d, That it was natural, alike to 

By the same means, brought to bear upon its sub- | , , ma 
jours jman and beast, fish and fowl, to resist every assailing 

al ake : ._| power; and this led him t conclusion. 
If a slave, who has incurred the displeasure of his |! ul lid . ' a he =e ens r Oe 
P gentler 7 F 

master, resists the attempt to punish Lim, what are the | ©. papper astnenla eg Pe sa Satie tte! ac 
of the house, with great self-complacency, thinking, 


consequences ? > : : 

DEATH, by the slave code, is the penalty. If in {B® doubt, that nothing more could be said on either 
oe —s Tce ’ et } met} = o 

the contest he kills his master, he is regarded and pun- jae of the question, alter such @ Rigas sonees- 
i, hia nani Glin bith. in iaien | Subsequently, the Post-master of this town arose, and 
: | merely informed the speaker, that he should not at- 
If a citizen should resist a law-officer in the execu- | tempt to refute bis arguments in favor of New-Resiet- 
| tion of jadgment, what would be the consequences ? jance ; for they were. too abeurd to edmit ‘of # serious 


| The laws must be executed, though DEATH to him jrefutation. And he also, in behalf of all present, who 
. . ? o ‘4 

| 

| 





ished as a murderer: 
hold him guiltiess. 





who resists. If the officer kills him, it is in defence | — cqnennaps wih the spiliete, colin’ Rip sl pase 
of the laws, and in the prosecution Of his jegal duty A ugeodhe using such unqualified language, in regard 
| and, therefore, considered a justifiable act. But if the} * sl a6 system. No doubt he will be rewarded for such 
citizen, though innocent of the crime alleged, should | "07% 20° S'Mterested services. This gentleman is a 

|most strenuous advocate of equal rigits >; alias, un- 


kill the officer, he is a murderer in the eyes of the law, | - , 
| ea Ag RASH , |} equal rights—a democrat of the Morning Post school. 
jas are all his friends who aid him in his resistance. . 


OF“ tinat wight be ties-allntndapelatil:s Bat, notwithstanding the opposition, the majority of 


: . a a | 88s¥0U powesest ot cha ahny : rete. daniglen tmtaw 

ist. His inalienable right to freedom: his master |*". ? oye PE pc: SOE BOE LE ct 
Pag: a . jested: and it is thought that much good will be deriv- 
prescribes the bounds that limit his actions, and with- } 


} out his permission he dare not leave the plantation, or (ue kom me agnaten oS Oe ore ger ae Hang 
2 5}. | Kingston, Aug. 26, 1839. OBSERVER, 
assemble with his fellow slaves for religious worship. | 

2nd. The right to hisindustry : his mastertakes from LCS ST EY 
him the proceeds of his labor, and appropriates it for | 

| his own benefit—giving to the slave so much as he| THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 
thinks needful to support him ; though sometimes they | We would call the attention of our readers, in all 
!are allowed to keep for themselves all that they earn | parts of the country, to the subject of the approach- 
ing Annual Meeting of the Non-Resistance Society. 
We trust that the timely appointment of that most 
| laws do not recognize the marriage relation, but leave | important anniversary will give all the friends of the 
ithe master at liberty to separate husband and wife, | non-resistance enterprise, everywhere, an opportunity 
| parent and child. | to be present. We hope that every State, which num- 
ith. The right of citizenship: the law regards him| bers among its inhabitants a single Non-Resistant, 
as a ‘chattel personal.’ or one whose mind has been aroused to think deeply 
Sth. The right to legal protection: the oath of a) and feel strongly on the subject, will have its repre 
| slave cannot be taken against a white man. Beside! sentation on that occasion ; While we count confidently 
| these privations, he is often compelled to lengthened | upon troops of friends from every part of New Eng 
toil beneath the fierce rays of a southern sun, ordoom-! jand. We do not think that they, who have at hear 
jed to labor amid the effluvia of the rice swamp, or at! the coming of the kingdom of the Prince of Peace 
| the no less noisome indigo washings. ean do any thing at this time more effectually to 
| Of what rights is the criminal violator of the laws} fasten its approach, than to set their faces steadfastly 
‘ad human government deprived ? | towards this solemn, yet joyful festival. Few in 








From the Non-Resistant. 


| after working hours. 
3rd. The right to his wife and children: the slave 





Ist. His inalienable right to freedom: by the com-} numbers, scattered far and wide over a great country, 
a of government, he is incarcerated within the} weak as to worldly might or influence, encountering 
} walls of a prison-house, and dare not leave his con! on every side the tremendous force of an opposing 
 rerermcsin until the term of his servitude has expired, | public sentiment, assailed by the derision of the 
1* a pardon — granted 7 the rime fb | thoughtless, the scorn of the worldly wise, and the 

¢ » rig $ “4 sos . 

rp rig . 4 hee Pre ge “ Te a ae hatred of the spiritually wicked, we need to be 
takes the proceeds of his labor, and appropriates it FOF) strengthened and encouraged by our mutual sympa- 
its own benefit, giving to the convict so mnch as it i : ; 
hag ap &: ‘ : 3 , thy and love. It will be good for us to look upon one 
jthinks needful for his support; though, in some pris- : d 

another’s countenances, and be glad. It will be a 


ons, after the expenses of jail-keeping and other fees . og 
| ons, were J ping blessed thing to rejoice together over the happy pros- 


' . : . « 
}are paid, the balance is restored tohim on his Jibe-/ . 5 
pees ; ; pects which the experience of the past year has open 


Srd. The right to his wife and children. The mo-| °¢ before us. It will be sweet to look back to the 
}ment a convict enters the door of our penitentiaries, | ns ee one mapesteanting of that day of small things, 
ithat moment is the sacred relation of marringe anni- | waee sa maton enterprise was undertaken, and to 
hilated in his person, and his wife and children are his | compere, Hh. hp pescint rand ot cepa begee 
no longer. and prosperous omens. A single year has swept 
| db. The right of citizenship; which right the gov-| away, inits flight, a cloud of hovering doubts and 
| ernment declares he has forfeited by his erlites. ‘ | fears which darkened the eyes and confused the minds 
5th. The right to legal protection. The oath of * of many who thought that the time had not then come 
{convict is not admissable in any case whatever. Be- to upraise the standard of this sacred war against the 
| Side these things, he is often compelled to solitary con-| ¢¥il that is in the world. The history of the past 
| finement, and shat out from the blessed light and the | Yar has shown, that it can never be too soon to draw 
) pure air of heaven. | the sword of the Spirit, and to throw away the scab- 
| To what may we justly attribute the continuance of | bard, in the holy warfare for the deliverance of man- 
| slavery ? kind from the calamities which their own crimes and 
There are several reasons. Many slaveholders be-| follies have brought upon themselves. Though the 
lieve that their interest and their safety alike require} retrospect of the Jast twelve months will not be unal- 
fit. And though many among them are convinced of| loyed by the recollection of wounded affections, of 


| the duty of emancipation, they love their gold better| 
than their God—and have more faith in their own 
counsel, than in the promises of the Almighty. 

To what may we justly attribute the continuance of 
human governments ? 

There are several rensons. Their citizens believe 
| that they are necessary for the protection of their prop- 
erty, and the security of their lives, And though 
many are convinced, that true Christianity requires the | 
forgiveness of enemies, and prayerful intercession for 
ithose who persecute and wrongfully use them, they 

love their property better than their brother—their 

| safety better than righteous principle—and have more 
confidence in the power of man, than in the outstretch. 
ed arm of Jehovah. 

Are all slaves and convicts condemned to servitude | 
for lite? 

No! but these who are slaves fora term of years, 
or those who are imprisoned for a term of years, are 
evslaved or imprisoned upon the same principle, and | 
subjected to the same treatment as those who are con-| 
demned for life. 

Can they not appeal from the decision of the master 
who enslaves, or the government whoimprisons them ? 

There is NO appeal. 

Do you suppose that either slavery or human gov- 
ernments will ever be abolished ? 

Ido. I believe that slavery, and all human govern- 
ments that are based upon the principle of violence, 
and all other iniquitous institutions, will be swept from 
the face of the earth—that all men will acknowledge 
allegiance toGod only, making the law of love their 
guide; and that all shall enjoy gospel liberty, and the 
Spears end swords of carnal warfare shall be destroy. 
ed, and the principle of hatred and revenge be sup- 
Planted by love and forgiveness. B. §. J. 











broken friendships, of blows dealt by beloved hands, 
of unkindness and injustice meted out by men, in the 
steadfast integrity and generous affections of whose 
souls we had ‘garnered up our hearts ;’ still, these 
private griefs will be lost in the general joy which 
will spring from the thought of the many true hearts 
which have not wavered in the hour of trial, and of 
the success, so disproportioned to our means, that 
has waited on our efforts. From the three happy 
days which we shall probably spend together, we 
shall derive fresh hopes and increased zeal, and shall 
carry with us to our distant homes a clearer faith in 
the great principles of our enterprise, and more cheer- 
ful hopes of its triumphant issue. Let no one, to 
whom it is not morally or physically impossible, foil 
to be present to receive and impart these blessed in- 
fluences,—®. Q. 





From the New Haven Record. 
LETTER OF GERRIT SMITH. 

Our readers are aware of the existence of a Socie- 
ty called the Non-Resistance Society, and of a paper 
published in Boston called the Non-Resistant. In 
this paper has appeared a letter from Gerrit Smith, 
Esq., which is ia many respects a very remarkable 
sruduction. He represents himself as verging strong. 
iy towards adopting the principles of this society.— 
He describes honestly and frankly the working of his 
mind, and in so dving discloses the fundamental error, 
which leads many good men to injure every good cause 
in which they engage, by going to extremes. The 
source of their mistake lies in the want of sound 
principles of ethics to start from, or rather in ihe want, 
of any-settled principles at ail. ‘Expediency’ is the 
bagbear ever scaring their vision, and in ranning 
from this they forsake common sense, and can findno “ 
resting place short of achildish scrapulousness, which ~ 
when they have reached, they maintain with a per- 
tinacious confidence, and an uncharitable intolerarce. 


fAfrica, to allow him to seek his home what way he 





The statement of his views given by Mr.S lets us” 
entirely inio the seeret.—He represents himseif ay yet 
vacillating, bnt unable to draw any limi short ofthe 
© whole principle’ that force is never in any ease to be. 
used, and consequently that to punish evil doers and 
to use physical force in sustaining the laws of the land 
is unlawful. He defines a principle in morals by an 
outward act of a particular d and to adopt 
a whole principle, seems to be in view to carry 


Thus on the temperance question, be says, his con- 






He. is said to be a match for any two men on board 
the schooner. His coantenance, for a native African, 
45 Unusaally jntelligent, evincing uncommon decision 
And coolness, with a composure characteristic of rue 
courage, und nothing to mark him as a malicious 
man. He is a negro who would command in New 
ee the hammer, at aa og 7 

¥ physiognomy and phrenology, he has consi:lera- 
ble claim to ren St Aeurding’ im Gali and 


through a icular form of action, without any re- arzheim, his moral sentiments and intellectual fac- 
gar to te cies and circumstances, upon which in jv tes inate considerably over his animal pro- 
reality the moral nature of an action entirely depends. | pensities. He is said, however, to have killed the 


captain and crew with his own hand, by cutting their 





science fennd no peace as long as be allowed the use 
of alcohol in wine, cider and beer, whUe be condemn- 
ed the use of the same sabstan¢e when <«distilled—he 
does not say because the evil results are the same, but 
because the ingredientisthe same. If he should car- 
ry through this mode of reasoning, he would have to 
conclude that because drinking is wrong in certain 
| eases, therefore he is bound tv adopt the mhole priaci= 
ple of not drinking any thing atall! In fact, there is 
| no one form of action whatever which ts not wrong 
in some circumstances, and which the adoption of 
such whole principles would not render wrong in all 
| circumstances ; so that the only way of doing right 
would be to do nothing at all. Yet there are multi- 
' tudes, of persons too who set up for reformers, who 
are misled and who mislead others by principles as 
erossly erroncous as these. Indeed, those who reject 
the principle that the rectitude of actions is to be de- 
termined by their tendencies, can not consistently stop 
any where short of thisextreme. 
Mr. Smith. in common with the Non-Resistants, 
refers to the principles of the religion of Christ, which 
enjoins peace, and to the injunction, * resist nat evil. 
Here the very same error misleads them in their inter- 
pretation. They interpret the command as forbid- 
ding every act which can possibly be brought under 
the denomination of resistance. The precept against 
evil speaking, if interpreted in this mode, would rob 
them entirely of their voeation—it would require 
them absolutely to hold their peace in regard to those 
sins which they so violently denounce. It is curious 
to observe how most of these Non-Resistants are no- 
torious for violating the spirit of the commands of 
Christ, in. attempting to enforce their literal observ- 
ance. None show a more belligerant and conten- 
tious disposition than do they in fighting for the cause 
of peace. 
The letter of Mr. Smith shows a conscientious mind 
and a benevolent spirit. Preposterous as the non-re- 
sistance doctrines are, and confined to a few as they 
now are, we should not be greatly surprised if they 
should have their turn among the follies of the times, 
and obtain a considerable prevalence. 











~ MISCELLA NEOU S. . 








From the New London Gazette 28th ult. 
*THE SUSPICIOUS LOOKING SCHOONER,’ 
CAPTURED AND BROUGHT INTO THIS PORT. 


Much excitement has been created in New York for 
the past week, from the report of several Pilot Boats 
having seen a clipper built schooner off the Hook, full 
of hegrves, and in such condition as to lead to the sus- 
picion that she was a pirate, Several cutters and na- 
val vessels are said to have been despatched in pursuit 
of her, but she has been most providentially captured 
in the Sound, by Capt. Gedney, of the surveying brig 
Washington, 

We will no longer detain the reader, but subjoin the 
official account of the capture, very politely furnished 
us by one of the officers. 

U. S. Brig of War Washiugton, 
New London, August 26th, 1839. 

‘While this vessel was sounding this day between 
|Gardner’s and Montauk Points, a schooner was seen 
) lying in shore off Culloden Point, under circumstances 
so suspicious as to authorize Lieut. Com. Gedney to 
stand in to see what was her character. Seeing a 
number of people on the beach wiih carts and horses, 
and a boat passing to and fro, a boat was armed and 
dispatched with an officer to board her. On coming 
alongside, a number of negroes were discovered on her 


men came forward and claimed the protection of the 
officer. The schooner proved to be the ‘ Armistad,’ 
Capt. Ramonflues, from the Havanna, bound to Gu- 


gers on board ; the former, four nights after they were 
out, rose and murdered the Captain and three of the 
crew ; they then took possession of the vessel with the 
intention of retarning to the coast of Africa. Pedro 
Montes, passenger, and Jove Rucs, owner of the slaves 
and a part of the cargo, were only saved to navigate 
the vessel. After boxing about for four days in the 


Bahama Channel, the vessel was steered for the Island 
Or St. Aularews, acas Tow Pave thanroe 


she went to Green Key, where the blacks laid ina 
supply of water. After leaving this pluce, the vessel 
was steered by Pedro Montes for New Providence, the 
negroes being under the impression that she was steer- 
ing for the coast of Africa; they would not however 
permit her to enter the port, but anchored every night 
off the coast. 
The situation of the two whites was all this time tru- 
ly deplorable, being treated with the greatest severity, 
‘ Pedro Montes, who had charge of the navigation, 
was suffering from two severe wounds, one in the 
head and one in the arm, their lives threatened every 
instant. He was ordered to change the course again 
for the coast of Africa, the negroes themselves steering 
by the sun in the day time, whilst at night he would 
alter their course so as to bring them back to their 
original place of destination. They remained three 
days off Long Island to the eastward of Providence, 
after which time they were two months on the ocean, 
sometimes steering to the eastward, and whenever an 
occasion would permit, the whites would alter the 
course to the northward and westward, always in 
hopes of falling in with some vessel of war, or being 
enabled to run into some port, when they would be re- 
lieved from their horrid situation. 
Several times they were boarded by vessels; once 
by an American schooner from Kingston. On these 
occasions the whites were ordered below, while the ne- 
groes communicated and traded with the vessel; the 
schooner from Kingston supplied them with a demi- 
john of water for the moderate sum of one doubloon— 
this schooner, whose name was not ascertained, find- 
ing that the negroes had plenty of money, remained 
lashed alongside the ‘ Armistad’ for twenty-four hours, 
though they must have been aware that all was not 
right on board, and probably suspected the character of 
the vessel. This was on the 18th of the present month ; 
the vessel was steered to the northward and westward, 
and on the 20th instant, distant from N Y. 25 miles, 
the Pilot boat No. 3 came along side, and gave the ne- 
groes some apples. She was also hailed by No. 4. 
When the latter boat came near, the negroes armed 
themselves, and would not permit her to board them ; 
they were so exasperated with the two whites for bring- 
ing them so much out of their way, that they expected 
every moment to be murdered. 
On the 24th they made Montauk Light, and steered 
for it in hopes of running the vesse] ashore, but the 
tide drified them up the bay, and they anchored where 
they were found by Brig Washington, off Culloden 
point. The negroes were found in communication 
with the shore, where they laid in a fresh supply of 
water, and were on the point of sailing again for the 
coast of Africa. They had a good supply of money 
with them, some of which it is likely was taken by 
the people on the beach. After they were disarmed 
and sent on board from the beach, the ringleader 
jumped overboard with three hundred doubloons about 
him, the property of the Captain, all of which he sue- 
ceeded in loosing from his person, and then permitted 
himself to be captured. The schooner was taken in 
tow by the brig and carried into New London.’ 


Tuesday, 12 o'clock, M. 

We have just returned froma visit to the Washing- 
tou and her prize, which are riding at anchor in the 
bay near the fort. On board the former, we saw and 
conversed with the two Spanish gentlemen who were 
passengers on board the schooner, as well as owners 
of the negroes and most of the cargo. One of them, 
Jose Rues, is a very gentlemanly and intelligent 
young man, and speaks English fluently. He was 
the owner of the slaves and cargo, which he was con- 
veying to his estate on the Island of Cuba. The other, 
Pedro Montes, is about fifty years of age, and is the 
owner of three of theslaves. He was formerly a ship 
master, and has navigated the vessel since her sei- 
zure by the blacks, Both of them, as may be natur- 
aily supposed, are most anfeignedly thankfal for their 
deliverance. Jose Pedro is the most striking instance 
of complacency and unalloyed delight, we ever have 
witnessed ; and it is not strange, since only yesterday, 
his sentence was pronounced by the chief of the bu. 
canneers, and his death-song chanted by the grim 
crew, who gathered with uplifted sabres around his 
devoted head, which, as wellas his arms, bears the 
scars of several wounds inflicted at the time of the 
murder of the ill-fated captain and crew. 

He sat smoking his Havana on the deck, and to 
judge from the martyr-like serenity of his counte- 
nance, his emotions are such as rarely stir the heart 
of man. Wheu Mr. Porter, the prize-master, assured 
him of his safety, he threw his arms around his neck, 
while gusbing tears coursing down his furrowed 
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deck, and 20 or 30 more were on the beach—two white | 


anaja, Port Principe, with 54 blacks, and two passen- | 


‘hroats. He also has several times attempted to sake 
the life of Senor Montes, and the backs of several poor 
} negroes are scored with the sears of blows inllicted 
| by his lash to keep them in subjection. He expects to 
| be executed, bat nevertheless manifests a seng froid 
{worthy of a S:oie under similar cireumstances. ~ 

} With Capt. Gedney, the surgeon of the port, and 
jothers, we visited the schooner, which is anchored 
‘within musket shot of the Washington, and there we 
}saw such a sight as we never saw before, and never 
iwish to see again. The bottom and sides of this ves- 
{sel are covered with barnicles and sea grass, while 
jher rigging and sales present an appearance worthy 
of the Flying Dutchman, afier her fabled cruise. She 
is a Baltimore built vessel of matchless model for 
speed, about 120 tons burthen, aad about six years 
old. On her deck were grouped amidst various goods 
{and arms the remnant of ber Ethiep crew, some 
}decked in the most fantastic manner in the silks and 
finery pilfered from the cargo, while others in a state 
of nadity, emaciated to mere skeletons, lay coiled upon 
the decks. Here could be seen a negro with white 
pantaloons and the sable shist which nature gave 
him, and a planter’s broad brimmed hat upon his 
head, with a string of gewgaws around his neck; and 
another with a linen cambric shirt, whose bosom 
was worked by the hand of some dark-eyed daughter 
of Spain, while his nether preportions were inveloped 
in a shawl of gauze or Canton erape. Around the 
windlass were gathered the three little girls, from 
eight to thirteen years of age, the very image of 
health and gladness. 

Over the deck were scattered in the most wanton 
and disorderly profusion, raisins, vermicelli, bread, 
rice, silk and cotton goods. In the cabin and hold 
| were the maris of the same wasteful destruction. Her 
cargo appears to consist of silks, crapes, calicoes, 
cotton and fancy goods of varions description, glass 
and hardware, bridles, saddles, holsters, pietores, look. 
ing glasses, books, fruits, olives, and olive oil, and 
‘other things too numerous to mention,’—which are 
now all mixed up in strange and fantastic medley. 
On the forward hatch we unconsciously rested our 
hand on a cold object, which we soon discovered to be 
a naked corpse, enveloped in a pall of black bomba- 
zine. On removing its folds, we beheld the rigid 
countenance and glazed eye of a poor negro who died 
last night. His mouth was anclosed, and still wore 
the ghastly expression of his last struggle. Near him 
like some watching fiend, sat the most horrible crea- 
ture we ever saw in human shape, an object of terror 
tothe very blacks, who said that he was a cannibal. 
His teeth projected at almost right angles from his 
moath, while his eyes had a most savage and demo- 
niae expression. 

We were glad to leave this vessel, as the exhala- 
tions from the hold and deck were like any thing but 
‘gales wafted over the gardens of Gul.’ Capt. Ged- 
ney has despatched an express to the U. S. Marshal, 
at New-Haven, while he has made the most humane 
arrangements for the health and comfori of the pris- 
/ oners, and the purification of the prize. There are 
now alive 41 negroes, three of whom are girls; about 
10 have died. They have beeu at sea 63 days. The 
vessel and cargo were worth forty thousand dollars 
when they left Havana, exclusive of the negroes, 
which cost from twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 
Vessel and cargo were insured in Havana. : 

There is a question for the laws of Admiralily to 
decide, whether Capt. Gedney and his fellow officers 
|are entitled to prize or salvage money. To one or 
| the other they are most surely entitled, and we hope 
they will get their just dues. Capt. Gedney, when he 
| first espied the Armistad, was running a line of sound- 
‘ing towards Montauk Point. He had heard nothing 
lof this vessel being on the coast till after his arrival 
in this port. 
| 


From the Portsmouth Journal. 

| DISTINCTION | HOUT DIFFERENCE. 

) «Father, said little Mary S. one morning, ‘what 
made you put up your cards last evening when the 

minister came in? Why didn’t you ask him to take 

a hand with you?’ 

‘Oh! ministers never play cards, my child, and it 
is thought very improper to play in their presence,’ 

‘ But, father, | saw you playing backgammon with 
our minister, Mr._A. the other evening. Is backgam- 
mon any less sinful a game than cards?’ 

‘Oh! backgammon is a clerical game, my dear, all 
ministers play at chess and backgammon. Cards are 
very disreputable, because there is so much gambling 
with them among bad people.’ 

‘ But, father, I have heard that there is more gam- 
bling carried on with dice than by any other means 
whatever : why does not that make dice disreputable ? 
And if it is wicked for the minister to play cards, why 











his church to do so?’ 

‘Poh, poh! my dear; you ask too many questions ; 
—you are not old enough to understand these things.’ 

‘ Well, father, perhaps I can understand about dan- 
cing ;—you know I have been to dancing school. Now 
the other evening’at Susan §’s birthday party, Mr. X. 
the divinity student, danced as much as any of us, and 
enjoyed it as highly, and no one seemed to think he 
was doing ony tnt ee. Now why does not our 
minister dance, father? Why is it not as proper for 
him as for his stadent? And how long must Mr. X. 
study before it becomes as sinful for him to dance, as 
for the minister ?’ 

‘Dear me! child; how you pour in the questions! 
It is very disagreeable to parents to have their children 
always asking questions. There’sa great difference 
between ministers and other people : and what would be 
very proper in me, might be very improper in our min- 
ister. But you should not be so curious my dear; you 
are not old enough to understand these things now ; by 
and by they will be clearer to you ;—now go and play. 

(Aside)—How the little jade has puzzled me with 

her questions. I believe she understands the matter 
now better than I do.’ 
(Exit Mary, talking to herself.)—‘ Oh, dear! I wish I 
was older ; then, perhaps, 4xther would talk to me, and 
answer my questions. But I can’t see, for the life of 
me, why a minister cannot play at cards as well as at 
backgammon: and I don’t understand why being a 
minister can make right wrong, nor why being only a 
member of the church can make wrong right. Either, 
one must be more than a christian, or the other /¢ss. 
Perhaps a minister is not exactly a man! Jil go back 
and ask father just that one question more.’ 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

A travelling correspondent of the N. Y. Amencan 
pays the following just tribute to Mr. Whittier. 

How gracefully does the village of ‘Pentneket’ 
recline back on the sunny side of the hill, bathing its 
feet in the ‘tranquil Merrimack.’ Every body knows, 
or ought to know, that Whittier was bornhere. ‘ Do 
you know Jobn Greenleaf Whittier,’ said I to the coach- 
man. ‘Yes, sir; he was born in that farm-house yon- 
der—a clever feller.’ 

Who that loves the beautiful, the chaste, the inspir- 
ing, has not read with delight the productions of ‘the 
Quaker poet?’ Born in humble life, and bred to the 
plough, he has, by the unaided force of his genius, 
placed himself in the front rank of American wri- 
ters :—Whittier’s poetry gushes waim from the heart. 
His flowers are always tresh and wild, though he is 
sometimes careless in their selection.—He Gelighis in 
the sublime and awful. Yet is he susceptible of the 
tenderest emotions, the most exquisite pathos, as his 
verses abundantly show. But, strange incongruity, 
he is acordia! haterof music! His classical allusions 
are apposite ; and, though not unfrequent, his poetry 
is eminently American—referring, happily, to the early 
history of our country, and especially to that of his 
native Essex. Asa prose writer, Whittier is natural, 
rich, and forcible. A golden thread of poetry runs 
through his sentences. With a keen relish for the 
ludicrous, he tells a story to the life, His anonymous 
sketches have been widely and universaliy read. 





Tue Excuisn Peasantry. The following picture of 
the condition of the English rustic, is drawn in Bul- 
wer’s best style :— 

‘There is something humbling to human pride in a 
rustic’s life. Jt grates against the heart to think of 
the tone in which we unconsciously permit ourselves 
to address him. We see in bim humanity 1 its sim- 
pie state; it is a sad thought to feel that we despise 
it; that all we respect in our species 1s what has been 
created by art; the gaudy dress, the glittering equip- 
age, or even the cultivated intellect ; the mere and na- 
ked material of Nature we eye with indifference, or 
irample on with disdain. Poor child of toil, from the 
gray dawn to the siting sun one long task! no idea 
elicited—no thought awakened, beyond those that 
suffice to make him the machine of others—the serf, 





cheek, bespoke the overflowing transport of his soul. 
Every now and then he elasps his hands, and with up- 
lifted eyes gives thanks to ‘the Holy Virgin’ who 
bas led him out of all bis troubles! Senor Rues has 
iven us two letters for his agents, Messrs. Shelion, 
ruthers & Co.. of Boston, and Peter Harmony & Co. 
of New York. It appears that the slaves, the greatest 
portion of whow were his, were very much attached 
o him, and kad determined after reaching the coast of 





could, while his poor companion’was to be sacrificed. 


spirit and hero of this bloody tragedy, in irous. He 
is about five feet eight inches in height, 25 or 26 years 





the world!—They cripple the heart, 1 
On board the brig we also saw Cingues, the master| sense, they concentrate the thousand Jin 
man and man into the two basest of earth! 


of the hardsoil! And then, too, mark how we scowl 
upon his scanty holydays, how we hedge in his mirth 
with laws, aod turn his hilarity into crime! We make 
the whole of the gay world, wherein we walk and take 
our pleasure, to him a place of snares and perils. If 
he leaves his labor for an instant, in that instant how 
many temptations spring up to him! And yet we 
have no mercy for fas errors, the jail, transport-ship, 
the gallows ; those are our sole lecture-books, and our 
methods of expostulation—ah, fye un the disparities of 
Tine blind the 
_ between 
ties—ser: 





of age, of erect figure, well built, and very active. 


zany and pride Merbiake the deyild'eiegh bel When | 


is it not wicked and disreputable for the members of 


and eternalas our own; and Yet, when; ios 

drudgery of his life, nota spark eae the rina 
called forth,—when it sleeps, walleja,..t © 7 
ish clay, from the cradle to the wie ene Ii 


to stir the deadness of its torpor? » Withoy, vena 
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GREAT FIRE AT ST. jony y 
It is bat a few weeks since We reo hid: 
ty ofthe people of St. John in phere, he liber 
the relief of the sufferers by the fi ting #1009 4 


M4 . - - re 

bid have to record a far greater « Easter \, 

St. Jo ig ; .* CONflacr as” 
ebn than at Eastport, and we hon aU y 


by > Dern: et 9 . } a = 
j that the people of the United Sintec” Pe ond tye 
ito this case, make good the 


Watered alsg “4.6! 
he hen Set 
will be enhanced weeundinens Peneficence 
v The fire ts said to have had 
(Ola candle coming in Diact Wit 
[the top of a cask of brandy. fro » Whiek= 
jdrawing some of the liquor, in the Which'a i 
| by the Messrs. Irvine. = Premises 
}. The total amount of Property des: 
| Buildings, Merchandize, and Househ ot itt he 
jnot fall tar short of £200,000— my hold ef 
}can only be conjectured, Laree are ce ty 
in the Office of the New Brunsy ok Fe are inst 
| Company, the Central Fire lnsuras An Ista 
| Fredrickton, and Aina and Protection om 
) Hartford, Connecticut, and oth son Compas 


ro ] ie er Office A 
| States and in Britain. —N. FP Jorrngs £0 Mh 
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A Sprinkling of Lynch Law in Ohi: 
inhabitants of Batavia, Geauga come same aly 
their heads about two weeks since, to 8a Took it gg 
the Perfectionist priest, a Mr, Mea he 
should think,) who had lately been bail ' : 
on; and also of a Mr. Foot, a brother, Pts 
Thompson, said to be the paramour of Me vol 
complish this object in a manner which vel ous 
fectual, it is said the Perfectionists yw, : int ate 
of their wearing apparel ; thea daubed ee 
tar, and, by way of crnament, were then rte. 
feathers. In this situation they wore Pitbiebly. 
about five miles, to Burton, where they wes 
on their own footing, withabeir faves’ satan 
and ordered to make tracks out of the cot ’ 
ciunati Repub. © COMMITS mt, 


ee 
Disturbances ia Michigan.—This numbe f 

per ‘ecords,as our readers observe, senent ios re 
pro-slavery violence in (ifferent parts of ee 
dysgraceful to the state, as it is to the rte. 
disturbances.—These freaks of Auticabelition = 
ity, are 1o us the morning streaks of our sia 
state. We say to abolitionists every where bai 
meetings whenever and wherever duty and te: 
nience call you,—at midnight or noonday, and Pee: 
not excepted. Watch well the wire pallers 
outbreaks, and walk into them at the 
— Michigan paper. 
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“ihe 
Dext fall deciiy 
A Contrast. Near the end of his q 
tious Byron wrote the following lines : 
‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruit of love are gone 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, ’ 
Are mine alone’ — 
Near the close of his life,‘ Paul the aged’ wre 
a young minisier, whom he greaily loved, #8 felis 
‘Tam now ready to be offered, and the tine yg 
departure is at hand. I have foughta good fay 
have finished my course, ] have kept the faith beng 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of rhteousnes 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shaij give meat 
that day.’ 
Is there not a difference between him that serve, 
God and him that serveth bim not? Ail experieue 
as well as conscience, answers, Yes! 
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TO THE HONORABLE Wh5xtanp Pars, Joige 
the Court of Probate in and for the covaty of yf 
folk. . 
THE petition of John Cuits Smith of Cheles, 
said County, Gentleman, Guardian of Susannah Tep 
Henry and William Augustine Henry, minor chili 
of William Henry, late of Boston, in said cosy 
Tailor, deceased, respectfully shows, that said mig 
are interested in the real estate of William Henry.j 
of Boston, in said county of Sufloik, deceased, ing 
tate, whose estate is ina course of settlemest ing 
Probate Court of said county ; claiming to boll, 
children and heirs of said deceased, two undin§ 
third parts or shares thereof; that they are desig 
of holding their said shares in severalty, and tha} 
Rogers of said Boston, Trader, holds one undiy 
third part of said real estate, which he purchael 
Francis Henry, one of the children and heirs of 
William Henry 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that the real est 
aforesaid of the said William Henry may be divi 
and the share of said minors set off to them in wy 
alty, and partition made thereof, pursuant to the Ay 
such cases made and provided. 

J. CUTTS SMITH. 


Suffolk, ss. Ata Probate Court, held at Boston, in 
tor said County, on Monday the twenty-sixth day 
August, in the year one thousand eight bundrel 
thirty-nine. 

UPON the foregcing petition, it is ordered thet 
said petitioner notify all persons interested the 
within this Commonwealth, to appear at a Coon 
Prohate to be holden at Boston, in and for said cm 
ty, on Monaay, the sixteenth day of September 
by serving them with a trae copy of said petition 
this order thereon, fourteen days at least before! 
said sixteenth day of September, and also tbat ht 
tify all other persons interested therein to appeat 
aforesaid, by publishing said petition with this i 
thereon, three weeks successively in the public se 
paper called the Liberator, printed in said Bosiws 
last publication to be at least two days before thes 
court, and then and there to show cause, if any! 
have, why the prayer of said petition should a 
granted. WILLARD PHILLIPS 
Judge of Prohale 








A true copy 
Attest. 


THE CELEBRATED GERMAN COUGH Mh 
ENTIRELY VEGETABLE. 
THIS is the vest article ever used for 4 
Hundreds of certificates of their beneficial 4 
might be obtained, if necessary.—Every fanij @ 
to have a box constantly on hand. This pill bas a 
quered obstinate coughs when other remelies 
failed. Directions—Take two at night ust befor 
tiring, and one in the morning. They can 
at any time without risk. The afllicted are reqh 
to try them. x 
+ CHARLES WHIPPLE, wholesale agen', 
ryport. Price 25 cents per box. A (ideral olla 
wholesale purchasers. t 
Suld by HENRY WHIPPLE, Salem ; A.B ¥ 
& Co. Manchester; George Spotiord & Ce Ww” 
town; Daniel Cogswell, Ipswich ; T. A- Siti, rs 
cester Harbor ; Israel Perkins, Proctor & i 
Cooledge, and Oliver Porter, Lynn; H 19 
Essex ; B. F. Adams, Postmaster, Topsfield; 
hawk, jr. Marblehead ; Daniel Colesworby, *° 


OLIVER W. B. PEABODY, ip 
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BILIOUS PHYSICAL PILLS, OR, THE § 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 
THESE Pilis have been used byt 
have received great benefit from them. Tel 
tirely vegetable, and need no praise. It ere sa 
was furnished with them they would save aad ae 
that is now expended. Directions—Take {10 ® 
four. Price 25 cents per bex. Kent 
CHARLES WHIPPLE, wholesale PPLE “Sale 
ryport. Sold also by HENRY WHIPPL® © 
and others as above om. v- 


FARM FOR SALE. al 

Situated near the pleasant village a pest) 
Windham Connty, Connecticut, within - 
walk of the Court House, Academy, _ omninsti 
and three meeting-houses of different re RFS 
The farm contains about EIGHTY a 
GOOD LAND, is well fenced, with 
wall, has several never-failing sprve rbrifty * 
water, two orchards, anda growth ol , 
sufficient for the use of one family. LING nord 

Alsoa large and commodious DW EL ot Ie 
with other convenient buildings, #ll Er rests 
The house is located between two tornpike 1, 
which pass daily the Prov 
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They are e4 
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Norwich and Worcester singe-conenes. | ay 
and Worcester railroad is three ee ee s 
when completed, will bring Boston of W. bet 
ride. For further particulars, inquire or of the 
son, Boston, S. J. May, South ge BENSO! 
seriber on the premises. GEO, W- 
Brooklyn, July Ist, 1899. nn 
————— ee « { 
ANTISLAVERY INTELLIGENCE orF 
No. 36 Beattie StReFt- pay 
THE subscriber, in consequence va oes d 
application to-him for colored help by iny the 3" 
ton and vicinity, has been induced a persis 
ment of fing good piaces te ses 
merit, by establishing the above vob womel: 
Wanted immediately, two good Garrison, Wa 
For character, refer to Wm. ‘Sam'h Snowdes ? 
Burley, Oliver Johnson, oo T. HILTO 
Elder J. V. Himes. . 
Boston, Aug. 22, 1839. 
TUITION WANTED. 
The subseriber, ee = — im 
ivately instructed 1m ing 
English aifasation, adopts this method of yer 
lady wisbing to instruct a ehild in the snails 


office, 
pplication ; ferred 
Bost on. 07 One in the city erty BINso® 
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hear us tell the poor that his soul is as glorious 
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